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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


THE manner in which, and the extent to 
which, the Church Establishment has affected, 
for good or for evil, the education of the people, 
supply a test by which the practical advantage 
of the institution, in a national point of view, 
may be fairly measured. It is a large subject 
—far too large to be handled, except in an ex- 
tremely summary fashion, in the present series 
of papers. It embraces the past as well as the 
present. It demands an approximate estimate, 
not only of what is being done, but also of what 
is hindered from being done, in this matter by 
the State-Church and by the influences which 
grow out of it. It comprises within its range 
University education, endowed schools educa- 
tion and elementary education. It should take 
cognisance both of the means and methods em- 
ployed, and of the general results obtained by 
them. In treating of it, figures should be dis- 
criminated from equally pertinent facts which 
figures cannot represent—quality should be 
analysed as well as gross amounts summed up— 
and growth, so far as there has been growth, 
should be traced, as nearly as may be, to its 
real causes. We doubt whether on any other 
modern question in dispute, mere words, 
phrases, claptraps, truisms, or what we may 
call obiter dicta have played so conspicuous or 
80 misleading a part, or whether ruling states- 
men have so beguiled themselves or imposed 
hollow sentiment upon others. All that we 
can now say upon the subject must needs be 
packed into a few paragraphs, and therefore 
must take the form of hints rather than argu- 


ments. In a word, we must restrict ourselves | i 


to sweeping but momentary glances, and dis- 
claim anything approaching to studied detail. 
The first great fact relating to this subject 
which seizes attention is the lamentably large 
Proportion of the English population which, 
even to this day, reaches manhood, and takes 
upon itself its serious responsibilities, wholly, 
or well nigh wholly, devoid of lettered intelli- 
gence. We need not trouble the reader with 
statistics in illustration of this point. It is 
admitted and deplored by all parties. Neither 
shall we echo the conjectural and exaggerated 
allegation that the people of this country are 
the worst educated people in Europe.” The 


|) knowledge. The State Church b 


actual truth of the case is quite discreditable 
enough without resorting to disparaging com- 
parisons. No doubt, the school education of 
the poorer classes has been fearfully inadequate 
to their numbers and to the need of it. It was 
once much more so, however, than it is now. 
Fifty years ago, and thence backward for many 
generations, the elementary education of what 
were then called the ‘‘ common people,” was not 
only not an object of urgent importance in the 
estimation of the public, but by not a few mem- 
bers of high social rank, was considered a 
matter of doubtful policy. The country has 
moved on a long way in advance of this condi- 
tion—but so far as the purpose of the present 
papers is concerned, we ara bound to take it 
into account. . 


- 

The next great fact which is st i by the 
state of things glanced at in tl ding sen- 
tences is that it grew up in nee of a 
large and richly endowed State i Mtitution, the 


avowed end of which was the diff s on through 
all classes of society, but especi@iiy among the 
poor, of the elements, at any ratz @f Christian 

y consider- 
l army 
The 


able annual revenues. It has quit 
of ‘educated gentlemen ”’ in it 


territorial area of its work has be veniently 
divided into dioceses and pari The law 
has generally scattered privi ite clergy 


with a liberal hand. They 
moreover, an almost unbounded 
Their sole business has been, e 
been, to shed religious ligh 
as preparatory to it, some bear 
intellectual and moral light—upc 

within their spiritualcure. Miss 
heathen almost invariably reg 
the porch to the church, and 
their higher ends by an assid 
the mental capacities most 
Now, it is certainly a noteworthy incident of 
the wide-spread popular ignoranes which casts 
so dark a shadow upon the | of our 
otherwise favoured land, that it grown up 
under the eyes of a Church the 
primary object of which—namel suitable 


out removing it. We do not say 
its hands a sufficiency of meat 
What we regard as most « 
matter is that, until quite lat 
Church took but little notice of the™ 
was eating away the roots, 
national morality, but of nat 


have been misled by narrow pre 
of the functions 
one might fairly have expec 
would have taken pains to im! 
of their several cures, from the 
greatest, with that Biblical know 
held to be indispensable to relig 
towns, perhaps, even this may hay 
impracticable in a great number 
in rural parishes it must surely | 
sible, if not easy, to make this 
tribution towards the decent upre@ 


poor. 


Let it be borne in mind that the Oburch 
Establishment claimed this work as her exclu- 
sive prerogative. She alone, according to her 
own declaration, was entitled to take upon her- 
self the responsibility of being the instructress 
of the nation. And, in proportion to the degree 
of her influence over the civil legislature, she 
did what she could to make her claim valid. 
When she was all- powerful, it was forbidden by 
law that any but those of ber own communion 
should keep school at all. When the sentiment 
of the age outgrew and burst the bonds of this 
intolerance, she left no stone unturned to get 
under her own jealous direction and manage- 
ment, or to outbid and if possible frustrate, 
all organised appliances for promoting elemen- 
tary education which were set in motion ortside 
her own pale. She was far more zealous in 
decrying other folks’ work than in initiating 
work of her own. The State, unhappily, 
reflected her mind in this matter, and one 
Oabinet Minister after another broached educa- 
tional projects, the pith and purpose of which 
was to commit the superintendence of public 
education exclusively to the hands of the clergy 
of the Church of England, who in bygone 
times had shamelessly neglected it. Anyone 
who has made himself conversant with the 
history of popular education in this country 
will feel himself compelled to acknowledge 
that, down to times within living memory, the 
preposterous pretensions of the clergy of the 
Church Establishment did much more to 
hamper than to hasten the progress of intelleo- 
tual culture in the lower strata of society. 

Of late years, it cannot be disputed, a con- 
siderable breadth of work has been done. If it 
had not been, in part at least, owing to secta- 
rian rivalry, and tinctured by it, it might have 
been more fruitful, and would have commanded 
more grateful recognition. This is not said in 
t of the self-sacrificing zeal» of 
individual clergymen. Many of them, we 
believe, and we rejoice to believe, have exhi- 
bited genuine heroism in their efforts to erect 
and to maintain a national school in their 
respective parishes. We should be sorry, in- 
deed, calumniously to asperse the sincerity of 
their motives. Still, the general effect of what 
they have done, and are doing, must be judged 
of by the light of general considerations. We 
cannot but bear in mind that the offer of public 
money in aid of elementary education has 
largely stimulated the interest taken in it by 
the clergy. In sooth, it was obviously meant 
to do so. It presented a tempting opportunity 
for retaining and extending clerical influence in 
the parishes in some appreciable measure at the 
public cost. It served to confirm, and even to 
exalt, the status of parochial incumbents, by 
investing them with increased powers. It 
raised them to a wider and surer dominion over 
the minds of their parishioners, which might 
be turned to account for the benefit of the 
ecclesiastical system with which they were 
themselyes incorporated. It preoccupied 
ground which might also bave been taken 
possession of by others, and on other terms. 
Considerations of this nature may be honour- 
ably enough entertained in individual instances, 
but they can hardly be reckoned such as should 
ultimately mould a national scheme of educa- 
tion. They may even stand in the way of it, 
and, in the end, prove more obstructive to the 
insuring of efficient instruction to the poor 
than even that inactivity which society in these 
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days does not scruple to condemn. But we ] ward train. The clergy of the Bristol Deanery That this was an organised attempt to suppress 
have outrun our customary space, and must have in a recent meeting said some strong | discussion by mob violence was evident from the 

tin ˖ heath ants 8 things about certain notorious rubrics. One | first. The ringleader was a curate of the town 
eS =. a = of them observed, not untruly, that it was | who, when challenged to come on the platform and 


say on the subject. the very existence” of the ornaments rubric | ...3. to th ; 5 
a “that was the cause e to act as fugloman to the roaring 
THINKING BETTEB OF IT. — aot n as the rubric re- mob at his heels. Amid an indescribable noise of 


Amoncst the many curious ubterances| Mained.” A laymancontended that the vest- catealla, triangles, tin trumpets, and all sorts of 


evoked by the Public Worship Regulation Act} ments were intended as symbolic of doctrines | diseordgnt sounds, the fecturer, an ex-clergyman, 
during its passage through Parliament, a speech } repugnant to the Church of England, and th the Rev. J. B. Heard, endeavoured to make a 
by the Bishop of Peterborough bore the palm of ought to give no standing ground to such | statement. It was evident that about two-thirds 
paradox. For he supported a bill, the express doctrines, but they odght to obtain & revision | of the meeting were in favour of allowing the 
object of which was a better enforcement of the of the rubrics so as to prevent the introduction | jecturer to proceed, but the minority were too well 
law, by the very singular argument that the of vestments. Another clergyman very sen- organised, and drowned his voice so effectually that 
law in its present condition was absolutely m- ma argued that it was perfectly — ve the greater part of the address was delivered amid 
capable of enforcement. But although this} fe um interpreted by the present assem») | dumb-show. Some of the Church party, it is only 
might seem like episcopal madness, there was In two diametrically opposite senses; that the tair to gay, came forward and endeavoured to gain 
certainly method in it. For on the one hand law was, therefore, clearly in an ambiguons * 1 * der th Ar 
it served to protect that precious : discretion” | Condition, which is not usually 3 
in the administration of the Act, which the | desirable characteristic of law; and that some- | the Rev. Browm Grant would visit the tows on 

the Tuesday following and reply seriatim to the 


hishops appeared at ovo timo likely to lose. thing ought to be done. But, after all, the 
And on the other hand it created an impression conclusion arrived at by a vote of 114 to 96 was | lecturer's arguments. But it was all to no purpose. 


that if only the measure was passed, something that meddling could not improve things, and | These defenders of the faith had come for one 
would positively have to be done about the might make them worse. In the Manchester object only, and were not to be baulked of their 
rubrics, in order to make it workable. To Diocesan Synod, the Bishop took the opinion 0 sport. The meeting bruke up at last in disorder, 
facilitate the realisation of this hope an well as | bis clergy on the question. whether it will be | and the police were eventually called in to turn off 
to gratily the amour propre of Convocation, the | better to modify existing rubrics, or to allow | the lights and cleer out the hall. 

operation of the Act was delayed until the | the bishop fréely to exercise, his discretion in Counter-demonstrations of this kind can do the 
middle of the coming year, with an under- | cases where the usage, though probably oon Liberation Society no harm. On the contrary, they 
standing that the peridd of grace shonld ‘be | trary to the letter of the rubric, is long este- | recoil on the heads of those who are so shortsighted 


used by our spiritual Parliament for the pur- blished, and is not offensive to any large et thoy show thas ta Ween es le cther aiscse the 
pos of —ͤ— and recommending such Portion of the congregation, nor con- friends of the de cance west be on Weir 
ulteration of the rubrics as might seem neces- | trary to the mind and spirit of the Church for the future against tactics of this kind. 
sary or desirable. Such a prospect gave to of England.” Tho elaboration of the second K 

Convocation an unwonted importance. In the alternative indicates the bishop's own pre- through the carelessness of the printer, and pre- 
very flat condition of earthly politics the pro- ference clearly enough. And as nearly the | cautions were not taken, b charging a small price 
bable tactics of Evangelicals and Ritualiste, whole time allotted to the question was occupied for the tickets, that they should im- 
High Church, Dry Church, aud Broad Church, by his own speech, leaving only tive minutes proper hands. As the society has undertaken a 
were the subjec of eager speculation and each to the objectors, there is little wonder that ect ; 
universal interest. True, the interest excited the peg * suggestion was all but unani- lesson this eee should not be lost on the 
was for the most of that cynical and | mously adopted. Anda very remarkable sug- | supporters of the 

this 


inhuman kind which street boys never fail to | gestion it is. There are four points on which | n: | 
manifest on the slightest 14 of a row. | the bishop is to exercise his — He is — great question, ** 4 they 2 get — 
But such as it was, it was at least genuine; | to decide on his own authority ; first whether W —— — we, © 
and it seems almost a cruel thing thet it should | the practice complained of is or is not contrary 
be disappointed. Who does not know the to the letter of the rubric; secondly, supposing 
sudden w that falls on the delighted grin | the former alternative be ad „whether the 
of juvenile spectators, when the hot interchange | neage is “ long established —a very elastic 
of challenges Hit me, if you dare,” Tou hit | phrase; thirdly, whether it is ‘ offensive to 
me, then —is toned down into inarticulate any large part of the 8 ‘another 
growls, and © sheffing retrest on both sides? | taste Basse: and, finally, w it 18 con- 

o fear there are not wanting multitudes of to the mind and spirit of the Church of 
riper yeare, who are similarly affected by the En — yay so elastic as to be 


. : ini capable of an bishop may put into it. 
do-nothing policy so rapidly gaining favour — a * = 


amongst assemblies of the clergy. o rem 
For ourselves it is . 11. this rubric is discussed ; when we bear in mind 
claim any such unamiable feeling. In the | the st us dogmas which are 1 
midst of last session’s ecclesiastical excitement | assisted with vestments and the eastw 
we ventured to doubt whether, after all the . and when we reflect that these 
— debate, the now law would not ; GOg™as appear to some Churohmen essential to 
prove as futile as the Boclesination! Titles Act —— — ws yey M4 very ey 2 
i l ~ i ’ , 7 * * . 
. we are taught, overruled | calm assurance with which itis THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


and made subservient to Divine purposes, | that the decision of such points be CONFERENCE AT BRISTOL. 
another and by no means conflicting e of | With the ‘‘discretion” of the bishops. St On Wednesday, N 

: 10 : y, Nov. 25, the second of a series 
Scripture d that the wrath of man more wonderful, however, is the meekness with of distal N . 


he righteo f God.” which such a proposal is received. But then, 
much ae we depreccte the political bondage of ie not the Establishment at stake? Aud, in | Society was held a} Colston Hall, Bristol It was 


the Anglican Communion, we have too much | Such a case, of what consequence is the dif- 
repeat tet its high position in the Universal | ference between saving truth and damning 
Church to have any desire that the Establish- error? 2 means let such 

ment should be ignobly done to death in an | Points be . to the bishops. For the a 
ecclesiastical brawl. That it will have an end of evangelical truth, and the ven 
every one knows now. But we could wish to | Pioneers of rationalism, and the un 
see it grandly fold its robes about it, and die | sseertors of sacerdotalism, have all agreed one 
the Parliamentary death which befits a once 


imperial institution. We are scarcely sanguine | enge never dreamed of by the prophet, ‘‘ their 
enough to expect that such a wish will be fully | strengt h is to sit still. — 
realised. For unjust privilege is rarely wise . 
until too late. But the calm surrender by the Mr. 
Church of an untenable position would be a far MOB VIOLENCE AT WIGAN. Mr. 
nobler success for our principles, than any | ; 7 Mr. 
hasty and] violent disruption h a faction The “Conservative working man” was one of ing ; also 
fight. However, the settlement of this ques- | Mr. Disraeli’s discoveries in his voyage to that G. Sully, of 
tion does not rest with us. All we know is that | Hyperborean region (to fall back on a metaphor of Gg. W. 
disestablishment is rapidly approaching. And Mr, Lowe), in which at the back of the north wind llen, of 


we think the clergy will wise if they deter- | there is a temperate zone of Church and State . . 
ots ey, F. uci to do, that he | pacer Wette et, greg gert f Lowi and Me. done of Newport; Ret 
reputable squabble in Convocation. The pro. | 1 Bat the pervasive working man 1ER G rook, of Bri ; Rev. W. E. Daxby, 
bability of such a determination seems to be | apt to degenerate sometimes into a “rough.” In of Chippenham ; Mr. Tuck, of Bath; Mr. Morgan, 

| Nottingham he is playfully known as a lamb,“ f Warminster ; Mr. Southcombe, of Stoke-sab- 


shown pretty clearly by the reports appearing . 
almost every day from deanery 41 — and | dressed in blue ribbons he can be led by string; | Lawden ; Rev. W. Clarkson, of Salisbury ; Rev. D. 


diocesan conferences. Even the Bishop of but at election times he has been known to play | Grifiths, of Fairfield; Rev. G. Robinson, of Ber- 
Gloucester, ominons aa were many portions of such pranks, that even his owo friends have been keley ; and the Rev. G. Whaite, of Bath. 

his recent charge, is of opinion that“ there is a | ashamed of him. But the Wigan Chureb Defen- 2 took his seat at half - past two in 
comparative lull in the unhappy discord that ders are as great an advance on the Nottingham | the afternoon, accom panied by the deputation from 
has of late been showing itself. And however lambs as these are on the ordinary London rough. | the Executive Committee, which consisted of Mr. 
treacherous that lull may be, we think he is On Tuesday last the Liberation Society held «a Allanson Picton, M. X., Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. G. 


right. | mectin Wi hic : Potter, and Mr. H. S. Leonard; the Rev. H. Cross- 
: ' : gat Wigan which the Church party deter- . 
Students of the Church Times san hardly |: oa ahould not come off if they could prevent it. key attend * — meeting. * ; Mr. E. 


have failed to remark that, like Bottom the ; a 7 , 
weaver, it has ‘‘ aggravated its voice” so as to They accordingly — N pad — rr r ** 
be scarcely recognisable. Woe have missed of mob, such as that which pulled dowa Priestley’s | inability to attend, from indisposition, he r 

late the prophetic burdens of woe, the dire house in Birmingham ninety years ago, a rabble, | On the motion of the Rev. U. Tuomas, and Mr. 
threats and martyr-like defiance of worldly | in fact, of the baser sort such as that which | Nictiorson, the Rev. W. Clarkson, of Salisbury, 


power, which have often made its columns an | assailed the house of Jason in Thessalonica, on an | and Mr. D. Basset, of were elected secreta- 
agreeable relief to the tedium of Friday’s home- | occasion too well known to need further notice here. | ries of the Conference. 
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The CHAIRMAN then said: You are aware that | its shadow was upon them. (Hear, hear.) In the | posed tides of zeal flowing from both sides of the 
this Conference is one of a series to be held | year 1871, in opposing Mr. Miall’s motion, Mr. Dis. Church. and when they met the 


— ight expect a 
throughout the country, and I doubt not we all — = — 2 = motion would be — amount of 8 *, P trou Hear —* 
that this socioty is enteri acde—ii made at all—under worse ices and | derable amount of froth dam. (Hear, hear. 
feel ty ring upon one of the | with diminiahin prospects of success. Only three | They saw a good deal of that at present. (Hear, 


most important epochs of its existence. The . 
presence of so many gentlemen here to-day testifies ears had since that time, and last week, | hear.) Passing on to refer to some remarks 


r. Fawcett, who, he thought, understood tical | Di i, h ke of the right. h tleman as 
** — r aor A * that — — of ** as well as most people, — a — pained — 2258 generally 
— 11 r 2 — eliberately his fear that the necessity of disesta- | turned out right because his words bore various 


b ‘© | blishment would be upon them before ey 
weak, and give an 5 — to the great object this practical scheme of — had heats a . | 
society — — ; —— each successive con- | ciently matured. (Hear, hear.) No sooner had | temperate, and comprehensive, and then it will be 
ference r greeny 2 strength from its Mr. Fawcett spoken than every Parliamentary | truly national. Do not let it suppose that every 
— ed { ae . — 59 — understand it, the | orator—if he might call those “‘ orators” who never party that rises in its bosom—and ies have risen 
reat — men 4 principle of this society is reli- spoke in Parliament—(laughter)—thought it neces- | in its bosom ever since the days of Jerusalem—is an 
gious * ( 22 The principle where it sary to deprecate Mr. Fawcett’s rashness and | assembly of heretics; let it remember that some 
= myo — _ fully recognised in all future | violence. e London Standard mourned that a | will take refuge in symbols and ceremonies, while 
legislation on ecclesiastical questions. We have | generally philosophical statesman should descend to | others would find in the iration 
seen in ~ oe of the Education Act how a | the low level of vulgar rant and demagogism. The | of enthusiasm.” pny BEE Mr. Disraeli 
departure from t 4 principle leads to discord and | Times evidently regarded the utterances of Mr, | had found it expedient to adopt the Public 
trouble. It may be urged that that Act was a Fawcett as most ominous. The Daily News, as | Worship Bill, upon the principle it was de- 
compromise, ell, gentlemen, compromise and they knew, gave a little more attention to the sub- | vised to put down Ritualism. (Applause.) Another 
concession in matters of detail may be all very well, ject than, he was sorry to say, it was in the habit | reason that forced disestablishment upon their 
but compromise of principle is quite another thing. | of doing, and said that the question had somehow | consideration was the abolition of patronage in the 
(Hear, hear. ) That-compromise did not settle the | floated upon a noiselessly rising tide of influence, | Established Church of Scotland. (Hear.) The 
religious difficulty, and the difficulty never will be | And the Bpectator, which was a highly respectable | speaker then remarked that he now came to a 
settled until this principle of religious equality is | and most superior paper in its way--(laughter)— | most remarkable and 22 item in the present 
fully recognised and acted upon. (Applause.) r. | and never was very violent or decided in its views, | position of affairs. e ulluded to the peculiar 
Richard stated the other evening that the Endowed except in favour of the Established Church, made influence that the Vatican decrees had 
Schools Act brought forwa by the present the remark that everybody, Whig, Tory, and | exercised over the mind of Mr, Gladstone. 
Ministry in the last session of Parliament was | Radical, seemed to have disestablishment on the | (Cheers.) Mr. Gladstone had signalised his 
“only the logical development of the principle brain. (Loud laughter.) Now what was the reason | political literary career by three almost equally re- 
ay Theos tan ted 4 Pose 2 . Nt ( ‘nage of peer Sy oy oe — movement—for most remarkable — — productions, The tirst urch N 
heart, because it is one evidence of the mischief that pathos irn ee hich 


ment! There were many reasons for it, and he ion to the State.” that essay, which was 
will surely be worked if we consent to any further should select three on which to make one or two | characterised by all the ius which had since 
compromise of this principle of religious equality. | remarks. The first of these had been already | asserted itself in politi r.Gladstone maintained 
(Hear, hear.) It has been questioned if the present | alluded to—he meant the universal obtrusion of the | that it was the duty of the State to support the 
is a suitable time for active operations on the part | relations of the Church and State on public attention | Church because the Church taught the truth. 
of this society. But if disestablishment is a subject by the promulgation of the Vatican decrees. They | Years went on,.and Mr. Gladstone came to see 
is spoken of by dignitaries of the State-Church, and | knew what a disturbance these decrees had made on | that, at any rate in Ireland, the endeavour of the 
referred to by others, as a possible door of ys or the continent of Europe, and especially in Germany. | State to maintain the truth, as he regarded it, was 
from anarchy, surely this is not the time for the | Opinions and sym ies were necessarily toa con- | connected with many insu difficulties, and 
friends of the Liberation Society to sit still, with | siderable extent divided on the very remarkable | he was convinced—and if was an admirable 
folded hands and silent tongues. (Hear, hear.) | policy of the great stateaman who presided over the 
The public will look to us as the natural leadersinthe — of the German Empire. the one hand, 


movement, and therefore itis imperative that we | they could not buts with hi 

set before the country in the most definite manner a the opposition ot the Protestens peontt of Ger- 
what our views aré, and what we mean by dises- | many, to the domineeri of the 
tablishment and disendowment. (Hear.) We Papacy. On the — teal. y were naturally 
cannot tell how soon this question may come to sensitive to any attempt to put down religious 


the front—the shadow of the event is come to h objectionable to 
the front even now. What did Mr. Fawcett say e themselves, by 


the other night in his stirring speech at Hackney? | complications which 
He “felt bound to tell his constituents that at the | evidently : 
pom See Se See fear was that the disesta- the Church and the State. If they contrasted the 
lishment question might be hurried on before they | the state of things in the Empire of Germany and 
were prepared for it.” (Hear, hear.) The remark- | what existed, for instance, in America, any im 


able events also transpiring within the pale of the Aad ehdusven —— be thedeh wits We tie. 
Establishment warn us to be on the alert, so that 


when disestablishment becomes the question of the 
day we may be fully prepared to take our in 
the discussion of so national a question. we 
find not a few of the clergy of the Establishment 
repudiating the name of Protestant ; when we see jects, 

sacerdotalism, like a cold November fog, creepi United States of 3 he sympathised 
over the land; poisoning with ite chilling and | with him he should say he feared that his hold upon 
miasmatic influence the very springs of our Chris- them was continually relaxing in r—(Hear 
tian faith and hope; when the confessional is | hear)—he should fear that when once ey touched 
threatening danger to the peace of our homes, and | that land of freedom and they began to 
when materialistic doctrines, paving the way to | feel how opposed to all ideas were the pre- 
infidelity, are daily taught—(Hear, hear)—is not the | tensions of the Papacy. But still, he had a con 
time come for a great Protestant shout to go up| siderable number of professed adherents in the 


from the and breadth of this land—a shout United States of America. Well, they heard a 
that shall an echo within the walls of St. | great deal of political agitation in America—a sort 
8 psy ae lause.) It has been said that we | of political movement some of them did not 
- 


em 


i su 
stands on a 
politics. (App 


we are not 
(Hear, hear. ) 
an 


r. Gladstone th 
upon Mr. Miall’s motion on State ; whi 
t the night that has succeeded will not | on the other hand, Germany could scarcely conceive 
not even now see streaks of | it possible, and the t was that they were 

i ed i perplexities the end of 


friends of religious freedom had so much cause to land. (Hear, bear.) The speaker went on to é 0 . . 

take heart —— forward as now. Many of the a to Bishop e description of the condi- continued “ and consequent! 3 

a, Yr wey to our have been swept away, | tion of affairs within the Church, and, in referring | collision with the State, on page — 

and when the goal s be reached, then will the | to him, he said he could not for a moment forget | the pamphlet, Mr. Gladstone said, Our or the 

Church of Christ be free indeed, and not be in bon- | the debt which he, in common with aoe, er | had recognised as — ve 1 

dage to any man. (Applause.) students of the Bible, owed to him as a Biblical civil rule and the Church; mer r 

Mr. J. ALLANson Picron, M. A., was the first | scholar. ( Applause.) He could not refrain from that the sare a. pine claim ‘ical fo 

speaker, and he was very well received. His topic | ©* ressing his admiration of the unusual manliness ul of physi 8 — pe one Se bund 
aaa * of : 8 — straightforwardness with which he had treated | for — for o 

was,“ The present position of the Disestab ent of the existing state of things between Church and rates (loud — 

question.” He said that the chairman bad very | State. (Hear, hear.) The platform of the Liberation 

aptly observed that if the actual question of disesta- | Society was not the ; place for discussing the 

blishment and disendowment was not itself in the | doctrines held by itualistic party ; his argu- 

front line of political questions at present, at least | ment was rather to point to the y 
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communities of men. It has been alike the pecu- 
liarity, the pride, and misfortune of the an 
rch among Christian communities to allow to 
iteelf an unbounded use, as far as its powers would 
, of earthly instruments for spiritual ends.” 
Well, he did not know that that was a larity” 
of the Romish Church, but if Mr. Gladstone said 
so it must be. (Laughter.] Bat he had always 
thought that the Episcopalian Church in England 
had played a considerable part in ing such laws 
as the ‘‘Conventicle Act, the Five Mile Act,” 
and a considerable number of others of the same 
sort. (Hear, hear.) It was quite evident that Mr. 
Gladstone in his own view believed that the asser- 
tion of any such powers was peculiarly Romanist ; 
and that every Protestant person had to stand 
aloof from the use of physical power. 
boar of the, pamphles, epeaking of e'fatere potizy 
our of t et, a future poli 
—for as they all knew he was coming back 


to in a comparatively short time— 
(laughter)—he said, *‘The State will, I trust, 
be very careful to leave the domain of religivus 


conscience free, and yet to keep it to its own 
domain, and to allow neither private caprice, nor, 
above all, foreign ce to dictate, to it in the 
discharge of its p office.” Well, he thought 
if Mr. Gladstone when he came back to office 
carried out his own prophecy, the State would have 
to be careful to leave the domain of religi con- 


science 2 would have to e away 
ev weight which pressed in the scale for deci- 
sion betw 5 


or supposed lastre—of State connection, which cast 
such a glamour over one religion, while it threw all 
others the shade. (Hear, hear.) He thought 
that these different circumstances to which he 


would merely a piece 
ickedness. It would be little short of mad- 
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F 
8 


i 


1 


E 


F 
i 


ment. It was by no means impossible, however, 


when 
section in th 
they 


They 

what they had to lament was that 
—namely, the * of . 
dowment—had scarcely been accomplished yet. 


| that by Mr. Freeman; and he used the words 


national „ not in a technical, but in a 
popular sense. meant by that property which 
ight without injustice, and without any shock to 


ublie confidence, be applied to an for the 
— of the nation 4 large. Cheers.) Speaking 
sim . 7 his own responsibility, and not in 
any degree involving the leaders of the Liberation 
Society, he would venture to that there 
were only two conceivable applications of the 


national y existing in the Church which 
were likely to be feasible in the present day. The 
first of these was, “the promotion of national 
education.” And then the idea had run in his own 
mind that the money might be “‘sunk”—not in 
the depths of the sea, but in the national debt, 
which would indirectly affect education and all 
national enterprise, because it would set free the 
taxpayer to a considerable extent, and would re- 
duce taxation v tibly ; and thus it would 
be indirectly applied | to the urposes of education. 
At any rate, he only threw this out a hint. Finally, 
he hoped the feeling of the conference would 

that whatever course that movement might take in 
the future, its tone must be distinctly political. 
He meant by this that it must not be sectarian— 
he meant that it must not necessarily be excla- 
sively of a ous kind. There were a very 
large number of them who supported that move- 
ment on conscientious religious conviction, be- 


lieving that it was for the interest of religion and 
ity that the Church should be separated 
from the Hear, hear)—and there were a 


large number of le in this country taking a 

interest in Folitical subjects who would not 
agree with this, but who were at one with them 
on the political point. At the same time, there 
were thousands of the working classes who seemed 


if could not understand the question, or 


8 5 


in that 


g 


experience, would regard 
— 200 the Church and the sects out- 
Church. a a 


ree found 
of 
de 


F 


4 
5 


question, that i b 
ject that 9 had in view — (cheers) the disen- 
the most ing and harassing 
relation between the Chu the State—an 
obstacle in the way of which 7 
the nation at almost every step it took, and was 
of hundreds of cases of injustice 


form was being pressed upon their attention, and he 
that this conference in Bristol would be the 
beginning of the end. (Mr. Picton was followed 
ghout with the closest attention, and was 
loudly cheered when he closed.) 


The Rev. A. N. Buarcurorp, of Bristol, then 
moved :— 


That this conference observes with the greatest satisfaction 
the extent to which the of Church 
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land. In addition to that fact, claiming to be 
the National Church she must consent to be dealt 
with by the nation—(Hear, hear)—and, moreover, 
when they knew that she was really not the 
National Church that she claimed to be, then not 
merely as a Dissenter, but as a subject of this 
realm, that it was nothing but a work of righteous- 
ness to see to it that a Church which was not the 
Church of the whole nation should be brought as 
soon as possible to vacate that throne of political 


—the undisguised Romanism which there existed 
—was forcing the people of this country to look at 
the question of disestablishment. Other things 
had contributed to the like end. Alluding to the 
Pablic Worship Act, he remarked upon fact 
that no provision was made in that measure to pre- 
vent the practices therein contem from being 
carried on in chapels-of-ease ; and said he knew an 
instance in which, within the last few weeks, the 
foundation-stone of a chapel-of-ease was laid in 
order that those Ritualistic practices might be car- 
ried on which the Act condemns and prohibits in 
the parish church. 

Mr. T. Smiru (Hereford) briefly supported the 
resolution. 

After a verbal objection to the motion, which 
was not concurred in by the conference, the motion 
was carried. 

Mr. Carvett WILIAAus then delivered a short 
address on the plans of the executive committee of 
the society. He said that it would be a strange 
thing if an organisation thirty years old had not 
discovered that it was desirable to make some 
change in the method of its procedure, and it would 
be still stranger if that society was the Liberation 
Society, having regard to the great change which 
had taken place in the position of the disestablish- 
ment question. They had had from Mr. Picton a 
luminous account of the politico-ecclesiastical 
questions of the dey, but he had been 
whilst listening to him, the state of yee @ whic 
himself and his colleagues had to contend with in 
the early days of the agitation. Having referred to 
some of these, he said that it was so far from being 
true that the sogiety's change of front was a con- 
fession of the failure of its previous proceedin 
that, if it had to begi in to-morrow, under the 
same circumstances, he did not know that it could 
ee) ee ee For it had first to appeal 
to Nonconformists, who held its principles, or who 
almost — to be converted to a — 

rinciples. ing succeeded in that—(a laugh)— 
tney next — themselves to Episcopalians ; 
who were now coming over tothem in shoals. Now 
they had simply come to another stage, when they 
had to appeal to the tion, which must settle that 


Liberation Society 
Parliament which should bring about disestablish- 
what their 


ment. . He did not sa 
dut weal os the e ut he did say 
hah their chest was to execte ouch octets of public 
feeli again came into 


plause feel it not only to 
e i hewe. but to do 
) 


Mr. Sourucounz (of Stoke-sub-Hamden) moved 
the second resolution, in a brief speech, viz. :— 


; for thorough | prestige which she could no longer ithout | statement of the recent proceedings and of the p plans 
disendowment, as well as disestablishment, should — a A ve to the feelings — — of a — — — — 3 9 — 
— . possibly in the form of a tentative — half of the t People of this land, (Cheers. ) of the Bhehment question. More es y it 
— Hear, — Tay had to deal — a * The ren VV. r (Wellington) : - that the 4 to raise — 

erable amount of national property—he said | seconded the motion. He argued that the state of 1.— — — 
national, notwithstanding the objection taken to | things now to be found in the Established church] l Ser z dent de S, e in this and 
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The Rey. E. J. HARTLAND (Bristol), who seconded 
the resolution, bore testimony to the cool judgment, 
great discretion, and the large amount of wisdom 
which had been displayed by those who were at the 
head of the affairs of that society. (Applause.) 
He had heard it said that, looking at the present 
state of affairs in the Established Church, it would 
be a wise thing for the society to withdraw a little 
into the shade, and leave the work to parties within 
the Established Church, who would do it far better 


and far more rapidly than they who were outside 
could do it. He held that to be a very great mis- 
take—(applause)—and hoped that the society would 
never cease its work until, at least, that question 
was raised into a national question, and had been 
adopted by that great party with whom they were 
in the habit of acting. (Cheers.) When they had 
educated the Li party of this country up to 
the position the society occupied now, he thought 
it might then be a question worthy of considera- 
tion whether 9 should not retire a little, and 
nand over the whole question to the care of the 
Liberal party. (Loud cries of No, no.“) In the 
meantime there was an immense deal for the society 
to do before the Liberal party could be in such a 
condition that it could be — trusted with such 
a question as this. (Hear, hear.) It had to educate 
i not only as to the general question of 
di blishment, but as to the kind of disestablish- 
ment upon which alone they should insist, and with 
which alone they would be satisfied. He was 
pleased to find that the directors of that society had 
it in contemplation to draft a bill which should em- 
body their sentiments. That bill might never become 
the law of the land, but it might very considerabl 
help the framers of a bill which should by-and- 
by become the law of the land—(Hear, hear and 
he should ow the draft of + A circulated 
throughout the country, so that e might 
clearly understand their exact an He noel 
like the society’s agents to be so distributed over 
the West of England that there should not be a 
village, however small, into which the light of the 
society should not be introduced. It was in the 
— 2 that the deadly influence of the Establish - 
men inciple was most seriously felt. (Ap- 
lause.) He was quite sure that there were 
housands of men in those vill who only needed 
to be carefully instructed to raise AA 
tion which the friends of the society occupied to- 
day. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. C. Townsenp (Bristol) remarked that after 
the last election a Conservative friend of his re- 
marked that they would not hear very much more 
of the Liberation Society. He t they might 
be thoroughly satisfied that the amount of interest 
which was felt in the t question of the libera- 


tion of Re vy from State- and control 
was in y, and constantly, on the increase. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Warp (Ross) took exception to the word 
“laymen” made of by the last speaker. 
(Laughter. ) 


made up without difficulty. 
was the pastor 
undertake that his 


(Hear, hear.) He 
of two small churches, and would 
ls plaral bi 


rie should give 101. 


Mr. G. H. Lagonwarp, of Bristol, then moved the 
following resolution :— 


he had for years felt the im 
definite scheme to lay before 
public. Their ta had 
all kinds of 


regretted 

ascheme was not pro before ; for, if it had 
been, the Irish Church Act would not have been 
such an abortion as it was. It would not have 
been — then to pass an Act by which that 
Church was re-endowed and in a sense re-esta- 
blished. (Hear, hear.) The Premier had wit 
enough to see that the sooner the question came on, 
the better terms he would be able to make for the 
clergy ; and if he could only educate ” his party, 
he (the speaker) should not be surprised if he 
would bring in a bill for disestablishment, and thus 
„dish the Whigs” while they were considering 
about it. (Laughter.) He advised that, as re- 
garded the question of disendowment, if they erred 
at all, let it be on the side of liberality ; but he 
thought it would be an error of rey if their 
— 4 went much beyond strict justice. (Hear, 
ear. 

The Rev. J. P. ALA (Gloucester), in seconding 
the resolution, alluded to the statement of Mr. 


ceed upon a political basis, and pointed ont that 
there were some serious difficulties in their 
convictions, especially with re to the ques- 
— of disendowment, and re to the diffi- 
culty sometimes, raised as regarded the villages. 
He was asked not long ago by a dignitary of 
the Church, If you disestablish the Church, 
what is to become of the villages?” That ques- 
tion was not put in apostolic times. If the Church 
were disestabli what, he might ask, was to 
1 of all those 1 — of culture now hold · 
in © position of clergymen in the vi ? 
ould they relinquish the work when the emolu- 
ments ceased? or would they have a higher motive 
and stick to it? (Hear, hear.) All the tendencies 
of the poo day seemed to be towards 
—1 * iscriminating between things ecclesiastical 
d things 21 and yet, with all that, there 
was on ev a deepenin irit of Bw vs 
(Cheers. ) ey could see it outside the ish- 
ment in the activities and the worship of the free 
churches, and they could also see it within the 
Establishment. Quoting an utterance of Archbisho 
Manning, to the effect that The Catholic Churc 
of this land is a poor Church, and I pray God she 
may ever continue to be so—for when a Church 
becomes influential and wealthy it too often 1 2 
she becomes indolent and corrupt, he said if Dr. 
Manning was willing that the Church should have 
no great amount of wealth, and would only that his 
Church should have no temporal power and no 
ae anes social — it seemed to him 
that they might ost claim him as a colleague. 
(Cheers and laughter. ) 
Mr. H. Setre Leonarp, of London, supported 
the resolution in a short 
Mr. HAN pT CossHam 
nearer to the solution of the question than many 


settled that d 1 sly depen 
sett t controversy wo 
the future 42 country. (Hear, heey’ e did 


wer ; he wanted to see it 
les of to the Church, and 
Oheers.) The Church of 
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the 

and not by mere He derived much 

faction from posing Nat the tind of Mr. Gladstone 

was brought to the consideration of this question— 

(cheers)—and now he was t face to face 

with pri he would that he could 
i i which was aim- 


: 4 
ke 


Hi 


P 
eers)—and the priestly systems of this 
country. In conclusion, he spoke of the Ohurch 
roperty in lands and tithes as having originally 
— left for the good of the poor, while the 
the poor 2 3 75 
. (Laughter. uscht i 
light were thoroughly under. 


. 


had now turned over 


of gentlemen wete on the platform. 

Mr. Hersert Tromas presided, and, in 3 
thoughtful opening speech, said that the Liberation 
Society not only had done much in enlightening the 
public opinion of the country—not only had it 
imbued the Noneonformists with the principles of 
disestablishment, but they found at the present 
moment that even throughout the varied scctions 
of the Church of England itself the cry of disesta- 
blishment was used in turn by the different sections 
within her pale. (Hear, hear.) As an illustration 
of the fact that Churchmen took upon themselver, 
in addition to the privileges which unjust laws 


gave them, an assumption of superiority over 


Picton that the action of that society should pro- | 


2, 
E 


Livi 


; 


Aprpreacuine Musrives.—The third of the 
district conferences is to be held next Tuesday at 


the lecturer’s replies 
Mr. Gonpox, in reply to tho first question, said that 
the Liberation Society would not have the settlement of 
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. For the Church of England a 
Not at all, but on behalf of a P 


sion, to whom would have to be handed over the whole 
of the building and the property before the State, would 
allow its servant, the op, to come and conse- 


they were, 80 
had been made over as a gift for a special pur- 
—of an arrangement being come to for that property 
bo be given to an on that should be constituted an 
Churek. owever, he should say that the 
society's plan in reference to this subject was at present 
under consideration, and in a short time he would be 
better able to say what they advocated in that matter 
more definitely he could now. But when — 
donations were shown of that kind, he certainly thought 
that the wish of the donor should be consulted, espe- 
cially in cases where donors still lived. For instance, 
there was the case of Colonel Akroyd, of Halifax, who 
had built and endowed a church in that town—and 
there were cases of the same kind in Bradford—where 
he should say that the property might be handed back 
to the donor that he might do as he liked with it. 
Hear, hear.) At the same time, it would never 
church SA — noes —— of this p ; to 

rpose i property 
them. (Hear, hear.) Then, as to the question about 
— oy of Irn and the Act of 1844, all he 
w say was that, if t could be shown that the 

Church of Enginnd had been iu on of an 

— * in the same way as Dissenters, the Act wou 
apply without any interference of any . Hitherto, 
1 there 4 no Church of Bogland who 7 been 
any property vo - and twenty 

minutes. (Laughter.) 


Subsequently other questions were asked, espe- 
i Church property and the incidence 
a replied to them with 


11 
remarkable 


moved to the lecturer, upon which an amendment 
1 OE fas Se oe — Ned peheeedber = 
while acknowledging cou 

which Mr. Gordon had delivered 


and his replies 


blishment at the further end of the room, but Mr. 


Gordon’s -humoured ise ‘to convey that 
n 
(whose remarks at a recent 


uoting at the time), put 
disorder, and for the reat of 
0 


u the occa- 


the Rer. E. D. Wilks, 


to a large extent succeeded in their object. The 
Wigan Observer contains three columns relating to 
the lecture and the proceedin It says that no 
sooner had the chairman and lecturer stepped on 
the platform than the unseemly rabble, among 
whom was conspicuous a curate of one of the 
churches in the town, commenced yelling, shout- 
ing, blowing whistles, and making all sorts of 
noises.” This uproar continued for some time, the 
curate acting as fugleman. Many times the lec- 
turer had to resume his seat amidst the letting off 
of pi and the noise of penny whistles, 
trumpets, and tri but he maintained his 
ground. It was impossible, however, to get a vote 
on the question of disestablishment ; the meet- 
ing was therefore dissolved, and the police had to 
clear the room. 

THORNTON, NEAR BrRaprorp.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 24, Mr. Gordon lectured in the | 
Kipping School in this place, Mr. Northrop in the 
chair, on ‘‘ Church Property, so called.” There was 
a large audience, and great attention to the subject 
in hand. No opposition. 

Witpry.—On Wednesda evening, Nov. 25, Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the Independent school in this 
place, Mr. Lister presiding, on The gain and loss 

y the Established Church.” Notwithstanding the 
inclement weather a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, and heartiest votes of thanks. 

GirRLtIneToN.—On Thursday ae | ov. 26, 
Mr. Gordon lectured in the large Templars’ Hall in 
this Ald. West, J.P., in the chair, on 
„Church Property, so-called.” The Bradford 
Church Defence secretaries had questioned Mr. 
Gordon in the morning's papers with a view to this 
meeting, and there was a — and deeply interested 
audience, and considerable discussion at the close. 


The three nights’ work itally followed up the 

Bradford meeting on the Monday night, and Mr, 

Thomas, of Bradford, rendered good service in these 
ta. 


EARLSHEATON, NEAR Dewsspory.—On Friday 
— 27th ult., Mr. Gordon lectured in the In. 


Leeds, It was 
the first 


in the village, 


appearance, some other persons 
asked a few questions. “Confliad votes of thobke 
STANNINGLEY, NEAR LeEps.—Saturday evening, 
28th ult., Mr. Gordon lectured in the 
ist School in this Mr. Harrison in the 


itions were received with great heartiness. 
Though saddenly called, and a bad night, the meet. 
ing was a great success, 


A CLERICAL LIBERATIONIST. 


Disestablia} 
on November 20th, the Rev. oods, of 


itti of the Charch of ö 
— 2 following resolution :— — 


in which it is held 
especially for the laity, because the 
exercised 4 ＋ alto- 

of the people. 
the laity from 
Convocation, for the proceedings of that body have 
so little practical im that it would be 
absurd to speak of from their barren deli- 

rived o 

any voice, direct or indirect, in the Wes of 
their own spiritual (Appl 


and unjust 
upon to exercise such 


shall we say of the custom of carrying the empi 
of 1 into the solemn — of She 
Christian religion, making a merchandise of the 
Gospel and employing the auction mart to dispose 
of the heritage of Christ, which He purchased with 
His blood? Mammon impartial patron, 
ing neither for High Church, or Low Church, 
Broad Church, or 1 + mgt peed for the 
highest bidder. ore i pass on, | may refer you 
to the terms in which the 291 — 
recently treated by some of the bishops, as scan- 
dalous to the Christian Church. The Church is 


— 


au to be a model of purity, but what would 
become of the world if it were to imitate the Church 
in this disreputable particular. (Applause.) Sup- 
pose the appointments of the State were bought and 
sold, suppose the professors of literature and science 
purchased their p and and judicial offices 
were knocked down to the highest bidder by those 
to whom patronage in secular matters is entrusted, 
society would fall to pieces from rottenness and cor- 
ruption. (Applause.) Is it not sad, sir, is it not 
deplorable, is it not detestable, that the appoint- 
ment of all others the most sacred and responsible 
should be made a matter of merchandise? What 
said John Bright—({applause)—on this subject? 
Would any Church but the Established Church 
of endure such a thing? Would the 
Quakers, would the Presbyterians, would the Inde- 
ta, would the Methodists, would the Bap- 

ists, would even the Church of Rome endure it? 
Applause.) And let me further ask—would the 
isestablished Church of Ireland tolerate such a 
ractice ? or would it be tolerated in the Church of 
land if she were disestablished, and the laity 
that share in the ement of Church affairs 

to which they are justly entitled ? But, sir, perhaps 
even this might be borne. It is a t thing to have 
patience. (Laughter.) We might be induced to 
put up with this, and to console ourselves with the 
thought that without purchase the prosperous 
tradesman’s son might fail to find a sphere for the 
exercise of his talents; and the son of the trades- 
man or the merchant sometimes turns out as a 
minister as the 14 son of the squire. (Hear, 
hear.) We might also console ourselves with the 
consideration some aged clergyman, who has 
failed to secure preferment, who has failed to find 
his labours rewarded until extreme old age, may be 
put into some snug vicarage to facilitate the sale of 
the living—(laughter)—and find that his infirmities 
had gai — him what his talents bad Rg 
won—(laughter)— i being expected of him 
except that he shall be out sometimes, or, 
if he cannot be trotted, wheeled out, before the 
ing eyes of intending purchasers. (Laughter.) 
sir, there is a point where i ceases to 
point, or I am much mistaken, 

e Church of England, when 


slowly on, step by until they awake 
fine Morning and find themselves good 
Catholics. (Applause.) And we see this p me 
daily carried out before our eyes. (Ap ) How 
—, n in 4 Ch * are 9 
to pay for the preach octrines they 

— and detest How weeny compelled to ex- 
their families to the work of teachers of this 

We may be fortunate in this neighbourhood. 

We may have Protestant pastors, if, indeed, they 
will allow us to call them so. (Laughter.) But if 
we are in that position there are thousands of our 
fellow countrymen in the Church of England who 
are compelled to listen to teachings which they con- 
demn ; and this, sir, I trust, we shall not allow. 
(Applause.) Shall we be compelled to support the 
preaching of the doctrine of private confession and 
absolution, and of transubstantiation ? The patience 
of the members of the Church of has borne 
they will never submit. 
so much as we used to do 


of England going over 
to the Church of Rome, but let us not be deceived. 


coward who deserts and does not stop in the Church 


to bring over his people with him. Are we to sup- 
port this insidious agency I have always been a 
iend of civil and religious liberty. (Cheers.) I 
would give the Romanist every privilege as a subject 
which I enjoy myself. I have no right to hinder 
the Romanist or the Ritualist from endeavouring to 


promulgate his opinions, provided he does so in a 
straightforward manner. Put are Protestants ta 
be compelled to support those doctrines, and are 
y tostand aside their wives and daughters 
1 of — Poe 

4 manipulations of a confessor 
11 we never shall allow. (Cheers) 
to for this? Ten times 


is or this perversion as is ex ed 
— 11 — G sted ton Gospel. 


Romanising 

pernicious the errors which they inculcate, the more 
need there is of State contral to check and * — 

them. Sir, I have no faith in the power of 
contral to remedy this crying evil. 1 
restrain gesticu lations 0 
4 — but State control will not alter the 
tendency of their teaching. They have told us 
themselves that their preaching and teaching will 

not be affected by any laws that Parliament 

for their regulation of public worship ; au 

or my part, I quite believe them. But, sir, the 
State can and will do this: it will, if requisite, sell 
the flock of — 1 and the ye 1 * 
eottager to pay for this pernicious teaching. is 
200 te State control that — must look for a remedy. 
It is to that legitimate control which the people 
should be enabled to exercise in the affairs of their 
Church, and which the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land never will be to exercise until that 
Church is disestablished. Now, so long as it was 
— = Dissenting an who had — 
i vance of paying for the preaching o 
doctrines Easy disbelie so long as the burden 
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only pressed upon our Nonconformist brethren, we 
Protestants of the Church of England bore it with 
the, — W ear ignation. (Laughter and 
applause. e thought them, rha a 
stubborn race, if three centuries of injustice 
had not broken their spirit and reconciled their 
neck to the yoke. (Laughter.) But now the 
same injustice has come to ourselves, and we are 
compelled to pay for doctrines we condemn and 
disapprove, or I should rather say, we hate and 
abhor. I trust the common grievance will animate 
us to make common cause for the removal of the in- 
justice. The most unfriendly historians admit how 
much we owe to the Nonconformists of this country 
for civil and religious liberty ; and now that those 
principles are triumphant—for they are triumphant 
whatever may be said—(Hear)—shall we allow this 
injustice to press any longer on our Nonconformist 
brethren? shall we Protestants in England not 
have the same measure of justice extended to us 
that was extended to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land? Shall we deny to loyal and peaceful Noncon- 
formists what we have conceded to the clamours of 
the insubordinate Irish? (Laughter and applause.) 
But I am trespassing too long upon your patience, 
perhaps. [The rev. speaker was encouraged to 
proceed, by the most cordial applause. ] will 
simply say, in conclusion, that I — the time is 
near at hand when the abolition of all invidious 
distinctions will lead us to live together in that 
peace and harmony which are so sadly wanting in 
the Church of Christ.” (Loud applause which was 
again and again repeated.) 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET ON THE 
VATICAN DECREES. 


Archbishop Manning is not content with con- 
troversy, but has proceeded to action. He has left 
behind him, on going to Rome, a circular letter to 
be read in all the churches of his diocese, denoun- 
cing all who do not accept the Ultramontane dogma 
of Infallibility. They are ‘anathema,’ they are 
denied confession and communion ; their approach 
to either—nay, even the calling of themselves 
“Catholics” is branded by the archbishop as a 
deception of the clergy and a commission of 
sacrilege, to their own greater condemnation.” 
On this the Echo remarks:—‘‘ We have not yet 
heard that Monsignore Capel’s definition of the 
dogma of Infallibility is also ‘of obligation,’ and 
therefore Sir George Bowyer, Mr. de Lisle, and 
others, who cannot swallow all that the Monsignore 
ewe forth, escape the fate of Lord Acton and his 
riends ; yet they must feel admonished by this 
—.— pastoral, in which the crook of the Arch- 
ishop has a severe hook for the legs of all ‘dear 
children in Jesus Christ,’ and a harsh spike to 
thrust forth (even though communion be dearer 
than life) for those who lean to the excommuni- 
cated Déllinger and the Old Catholic party. This 
unchristian Christianity has ever been the note of 
the ruling powers of Rome, and the ascetic severity 
with which Dr. Manning se tes the timid sheep 
of Ultramontanism from the bolder and more in- 
quiring, who are in fact, though not in name, the 
latest addition to Protestants, the true Roman 
flavour. There can be no mistake. Whosoever 
does not in his heart receive and believe the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and the 
doctrine of the Infallibility of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, as they have been defined by the Supreme 
Authority of the Church, does by that very fact 
cease to be a Catholic. 


No one (says the Pall Mall Gazette) can fail to 
see either at whom this declaration is aimed, or 
what is its practical effect. It is, in fact, an ex- 
communication adapted to modern usages.” Lord 
Acton is told in effect that he has by his historical 
opinions cut himself off from communion with his 
Chureh, and he is only not excommunicated be- 
cause, by his denial of Catholic doctrines, he has 
ipso facto excommunicated himself. It is evidently 
unnecessary to forbid the sacraments to any person 
who has placed himself in such a position that he 
cannot receive them without ‘‘ committing a 
sacrilege” ; indeed, it may be considered a sort of 
refinement on the ordinary method of ecclesiastical 
punishment to allow him to work his own greater 
condemnation” by continuing to receive them. 
The process lacks some of the impressiveness of the 
old mode of formal excommunication, but it seem 
to us equally effectual, and, what is more, we can 
hardly see how the objects of it can avoid treating 
it as such. 

It seems that the English Catholic bishops do not 
agree. In a recent sermon Bishop Vaug held 
to the extreme views of Archbishop Manning on 
the infallibility dogma, and was hot in denuncia- 
tion of the offences of the late Prime Minister. A 
pastoral of Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, declares that 
‘* Catholics of the present hold precisely the same 
doctrine that the late Dr. Doyle held—that the 
Pope has no power to free a Roman Catholic from 
his allegiance. ‘‘ If the Pope were so to abuse his 
power as to seek to interfere in that which un- 
doubtedly belongs to the civil authority, Catholics 
would resist it.’ 

Lord Robert Montagu, a recent pervert to Rome, 
though Minister of Education in the last Conser- 
vative Government, has published his promised 
3222 in refutation of Mr. Gladstone’s, on the 

atican Decrees. He says the Pope is the head of 
a perfect society, and therefore must have full 
power; in virtue of which the Popes have pro- 
nounced sentence of deposition against wicked and 


tyrannical sovereigns ; but I assert,” says Lord 


Robert, that in doing this, they did not 
the limits of their power, nor usurp the rights of 
princes,” 

The Tablet undertook to deal with an imaginary 
case. ay it was asked, that France went to 
war with Italy to restore the temporal power, that 

land sided with Italy, and that the Pope, 
declaring that the matter appertained to the 
ape ory of the Church, should forbid the faith- 
ul to fight for the Italians on peril of their salva- 
tion—would the Queen’s Catholic subjects be justi- 
fied in obeying her orders and in disobeying the 
Pope? The Tablet, after a good deal of beati 
about the bush, at last ‘‘ frankly” admits that 
the Pope had decided ex cathedrd, and were we a 
soldier or sailor so circumstanced, we would un- 
hesitatingly feel it our duty to refuse fighting and 
to take the consequences!” It is clear that this 
remarkable profession of contingent mutiny implies 
a great deal more, and many people feel at liberty 
to e that it substantially concedes the whole of 
Mr. Gladstone’s case. 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


All the Roman Catholic deans of the Province of 
Posen have been summoned by the local courts to 
give evidence as to the name of the delegate secretly 
commissioned by the Pope to govern the Church of 
the archdiocese during the imprisonment of Bishop 
Ledochowsky. 

On Sunday morning last Divine service was cele- 
brated by the Old Catholics for the first time in 
Berlin. Professor Weber, of Breslau, who preached, 
said that the object of the body was to render to 
the State what belonged to the State, and to the 
Church what belonged to the Church. About 300 
persons were present. 

A telegram from Rome reports that Archbishop 
M — — had a private audience of the Pope. 

The Roman correspondent of the Journal de 
Bruxelles writes that a consistory will be held at 
the Vatican on the 2lst of next month, and that the 
following five prelates will be elevated to the Car- 
dinalate 2 — Bartolini, sec of the 
Acta ; Monsignor Gianella, major-domo of the Pope ; 
Monsignor Pacoo, and the Archbishops of West- 
minster and Malines. 

It is said that in Rome the pamphlet of Father 
Curci, a learned Jesuit, in which he speaks of the 
„ stupidity of those who hope to stamp out the 
modern spirit, excites nearly as much controversy 
as Mr. Gladstone’s challenge to English 
and the contradictory opinions it has elicited from 
them. The work was, according to a correspondent, 
lately the subject of a conversation between the 
Pope and one of the English prelates now on a visit 
to Rome, in which his view of the impossibility of 
a general restoration of the Catholic ideal was dis- 
cussed. Pius IX. — to be saddened by the 
consideration of Father Curci’s theme, and turnin 
to a young Abbé in his suite, said gravely— T 
me, what are the theological virtues?” ‘‘ There 
are three, replied the young Abbé, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. Hope, replied the Pope, Hope 
there are those who forget this virtue.” he 
turned the conversation. ‘ 

Father Beckx, the general of the Jesuits, has 
requested the Pope not to nominate at the coming 
Consistory any Jesuit as a cardinal. The reason 

igned for the request is that the Jesuits are par- 

ticularly anxious at the —— time not to appear 
in any way prominently before the world. 
In Mondays sitting of the Lower House of the 
Austrian Reic a resolution in favour of modi- 
fying the school inspection law was brought forward 
by Herr Wildauer. This resolution, which is 
directed against the clerical opposition in the Tyrol 
Diet, was referred to a committee of fifteen, after a 
warm debate, in the course of which the Govern- 
ment declared itself in favour of the — and 
maintained the competency of the Reichsrath to 
deal with the subject. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times writes: 
—‘* The cause of the Old Catholics has come before 
the Reichsrath by a bill being brought in by some 
members of the more advanced Li party to 
regulate their position. As Glepsch, the mover of 
the bill, clearly proved, their present position is a 
very awk one. They neither to the 
Catholic Church nor do they form a Church of their 
own. They might indeed constitute themselves 
into such a separate Church by conforming to the 
formalities required by law, which consists of little 
more than a declaration to that purport and a state- 
ment of their ability to maintain oe and 
schools ; but by doing so they would v y give 
up the position which they 2 as the true repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Church, and at the same 
time renounce more or less all pretension to a share 
in the endowments of the Catholic Church. They 
prefer therefore to endure the drawbacks of their 
actual anomalous position until they are relieved by 
legislative enactment, as the bill 2 to do, 
without asking from them a sacrifice of principle. 
The bill has been sent to the Permanent Ecclesias- 
tical Committee of the House to report upon it. 
: The question is rather a delicate one. Among the 
| sixteen millions of Catholics of Austria there are 
but some hundreds of Old Catholics, and these 

almost exclusively in the capital, who have not re- 
cognised the decisions of the Vatican Council, and 
who have constituted themselves as an Old Catholic 
community. However much inclined both Govern- 
ment and Legislature may be to — — and protect 
e freedom in every individual case, they 


— —ͤ— 


must carefully avoid oven the semblance of taking 


a side and deciding between the contending parties. 


The John Bull states that the bishops will meet 
at Lambeth in the third week of a gee the 
SS the proposed ecclesiastical 
egislation for the coming session. 

According to the Ultramontane view, the State 
is divine, conscience rather diviner than the State, 
the Pope divinest of all. Conscience, in short, isa 
sort of dog kept by the Pope to worry the State, 
—— not permitted to bite ita master. Pall Mall 

azetle, 

Bisunor Colxxso was to have preached at Oxford 
on pom but on Saturday m an inhibition 
was serv 8 bishop of the diocese. 
Notwithstanding this inhibition, rector of the 
church in which Dr. Colenso was to have preached 
read that s sermon to 2 large congrega- 
tion; and the — Natal himself occupied 
the pulpit of Balliol College in the course of the 


day. 

Fun Scorcn DISESTABLISHMENT MovEMENT.— 
We understand that it is probable the Rev. Dr. 
Rainy, who has taken so conspicuous a in the 
Free Church Assembly — the Scotch Patro- 
nage Act, will be one of speakers at one of the 
12 —. meetings in favour of disestablishment 
in 


Tun PRESTBURY Rrrvautist Cass.—The case 


argu 
ments on points in which his decision had already 
been overruled by the Judicial Committee, viz., the 
position of the brant vestments, and the use of 
wafer bread. Fresh arguments, he said, might be 


addressed to the Judicial Committee without a fresh 
judgment in the court. 

SACERDOTALISM IN THE CHURCH OF EnGLaND.— 
A lecture was given in the Town Hall, Dorchester, 
on Friday, Nov. 20, by the Rev. T. Neave, Congre- 
gational minister Sacerdotalism in the Church 


dotalism, 

would set the Church free 

thraldom. N 
Tus Duxs or NoRkrotk AND Romanism.—There 


seems to be every reason to believe the report 


stating that the Duke of Norfolk is about to become 


Dachess, who controls her son’s actions and pu 

i A question will arise if he becomes a 
as to hi tion as Premier Duke of England, and 
hereditary Marshal in all State ceremonies. It will 
be odd to see a cowled monk leading in State 
processions. — W. Review. 

Tue REFORMED PAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
— Bishop r (the n I “ 
says) preached a sermon in this city on , 
Nov. 15, on the late convention. He 


enuine reform until that was e 


at Manassas—a pi of Quaker ordnance, 
would hurt nobody. The prospects of hin own 
Church in his opinion, exceedingly bright. 


congregation, numberi 400, with a dean of the 
Church of Eogland at their head, bad been added 
to the ranks of the Reformers. In the State of 
lllinois there are five churches, in New York four, 
in Pennsylvania four. It is not s year 


the first 1 — of the new 
held, and well nigh forty ministers and twenty 
parishes are in union with the Church.” 

Tun Rev. 8. Mrox 1n A Nonconrormist 
Puurrr.—On Sunday the Rev. 
M.A. (Worcester Oxford), —. 
of Eaton — Eaton · square, preac 
in the Emman rr Churob Trump- 
ington-street, Cambridge. At the concinsion of 
his sermon in the morning he remarked on the 
hopeful signs of the spirit of exclusiveness breaking 
down in the land, noting the happy coincidence 
which took place in Cambridge t day in that 
respect. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 

happily commenced an interchange of pul 
and on that afternoon an eminent member of his 
own university was to — the pulpit of the 
University of Cambri while a humble - 


man of the Church of occupied the it 
of that church. This was also an in of 
pulpits. He saw no difference in the ple 86 
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He did not understand that the r would never get the working classes of Lon- | Teede, Esq., The pastor gave a gratify- 
of York had renounced the University of Oxf don to them sion ke naturally—not copy- | ing account of the work done during the past year: 
because he at Cambridge. did not | ing from some quesrestel brother. They must get | sixty-two members had been added to the church, 
suppose that university would pass u vote of censure | out of technicalities and bring them down to words | which was in a low state when he came ; a 
upon him, or accuse him of non that n They must also get | Dorcas had formed and was actively 
he would not be received there wi rid of mechanism. ey got down now to at the last meeting both vestries being 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY IN 
DUBLIN. 
i vangelists have been stayi 
for some time in Dublin and conduacti —— 
the Metro 


itan Hall and Exhibition Palace — the 


. in} I 
ita importance, were given by ministers previously 
ted. During hour devoted to the con- 
sideration ok Work among the Masses,” Dr. Knox 
and other from 


h The 
i which began at ten —— were con · 
cluded at four o'clock by singing the Doxology. 


Moody was not present pow 
service, but he subsequently attended and delivered 


CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
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pity for him to preach as soul-saving truth 
which might be error after all. The first 
wer he would give would be to preach Christ, 
Him crucified—Christ as a substitutionary 
sacrifice. After referring to other things that must 
be preached, such as justification and 
the er said that for elists the simple 
take the whole 


Word would suffice ; 
hey must preach naturally. 


of which he was sure, for it would 


= 
— 


BEE 


range of the Bible. 


sinners at the end of a sermon, and the sinners 
all knew it and bobbed their heads. A great thing 
in preaching was the ‘‘ surprises.” When a preacher 
was expected to say ing he should suddenly 
say something else. err 

J. would sait one class would not 
suit another. A man ht to use speech appro- 
priate to those around him. VClearness 
was a great thing to cultivate. He had heard ser- 
mons which resembled to his mind a luminous haze. 
They were remarkably brilliant he had no doubt, 
but there was such a fog about them, the fulness 
of their proportions could not be seen. Great 
thoughts t be given in simple language. Some- 
times, however, they could pull up and address a 
few words to the children and those of immature 
judgment. All went to show that those were most 
successful who were most earnest in their work. 
They must be in earnest. If not they would ruin 
their own souls as well as the souls of the people. 
He had to bless God for giving him success 
in that lor they had as many members as, and 
more than, there were seats to sit on. In conclu- 
ding, he related as an illustration an anecdote of a 
street preacher who told him that he often preached 
but did not convert any one. Mr. Spurgeon replied, 
Do you expect to convert a sinner every time you 


a your mouth?” No, sir, I do not expect 
that,’ he answered. ‘‘Then that is why you do 
not get it.” 


A number of addresses and prayers were offered, and 
the conference was closed with the benediction, 
which was pronounced by Mr. Spurgeon. Tea was 
served to about 1,800 workers, and during the in- 
terval which followed, many availed themselves of 
Mr. SP 2 to ins the new — 
in e Pastor's Co In the evening 
Tabernacle was again well filled, and Mr. Spurgeon 
again presided. After singing and prayer, the 
Chairman delivered another powerful address ; the 
subject being, What to Teach, and How to Teach 
it. Addresses were also delivered by Dr. Bar- 
nardo, the Rev. J. G. Driffield, rector of Bow, Mr. 
G. E. Butler, and Mr. Joshua Poole. The confe- 
rence was closed with singing and the benediction. 
At the morning conference Mr. Moody was pre- 
sent, but declined to deliver an address. He is 
making a short stay in town to complete arrange- 
ments for the meetings to be held in the Agricul- 
tural Hall in March next. 


The Rev. W. A. Griffiths, of Oaklands Chapel, 
London, accepted an invitation to the 
pastorate of the church at Narberth, Pembroke- 


— 


SouTHEND-on-Szka.—The church and con . 
tion worshipping at the Con tional Charch here 
are exerting themselves to improve the interior of 
their sanctuary by colouring, &c. They also con- 
„ of an organ. The scheme is 
taken up with great heartiness, and the friends 
confidently expect, with such assistance as they 
may receive, to carry out the whole before the 
visiting season of the coming year. 

a r . Was = 

i y bishop of Canterbury as a 
r for the success of Christian missi a, 
and was so observed in a number of metro- 
politan churches. At Westminster Abbey, at the 
afternoon service, the sermon was preached 45 

Fer peg ted > haben hey te to 
A enso; and in the 
evening an address was delivered in the nave by 
Dr. Caird, Principal of the University of Glasgow. 
This was an elaborate defence of the principles of 
Christianity. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, — Miller 
was the preacher. There were also services in the 
various large towns. 

East Lonpon Sunonn.— The growing suburb of 
— r — the South 11 ae has long been 
t poor resen y the Baptists, but the 

begin to chow igus of substantial progress. 
chapel is being erected at Leyton by the London 
Baptist Association; and now the Baptists of 
W Ko., are initiating a move- 
ment for the suitable representation of their reli- 
ious pri in the district. A series of Thurs- 

y evening devotional meetings have been com- 
menced, the first being held on Nov. 19 at Mr. 
Hatchison’s, W Park, and that of last 
week at Mr. Zimmerman’s, Maycroft, Snaresbrook. 
— From a Correspondent. 

Dusitn.—The Rev. J. T. Wesley, York-street 
Church, Dublin, has intimated his intention of 
resiguing the he having been accepted 
for work the heathen by the directors of 
the London Missionary Society. He leaves shortly 
for Madagascar, and it is to be hoped that the 
Church in Dublin may soon meet with a suitable 

tor. An important field is open. The visit of 

essrs. Moody and Sankey to that city has been 
the means of creating a religious awakening, and 
there seems to be no doubt that a minister of 
ability as a preacher and otherwise well fitted for 
the work, would, by the blessing of God, be the 
means of gathering in a large harvest. 

Istineton CHAPEL.—The congregation at 
— — Chapel commemorated on November 17 
the first anniversary of the Rev. John Spurgeon's 
pastorate, by a numerously-attended tea and public 
meeting in the Lecture-hall, at which Charles 


engaged, 

ed with ladies employed in making garments for 
the poor; a mothers’ meeting had been commenced ; 
two extra meetings for prayer were well sustained ; 
the Young Men’s Fellowship Society, the Bible- 
class and Sunday-schools, were increasing in num- 


bers, and a spirit of unity aded all the members. 
Mr. Spurgeon obligations to many 
friends who had rendered aid to the cause during 


the year. During the evening the pastor was pre- 
sented with two dsome chairs, one for the com- 
munion-table and one for use in the pulpit. The 
Revs. J. Thomas, J. Ellis, and C. Brake delivered 
interesting addresses in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. 


Toe Week or Prayer ror Younc Men.—The 
proposal for a week of rave for young men was 
observed in many parts of the metropolis last week, 
and in various provincial towns, as well as in 
Glasgow and other t towns of Scotland. The 
daily Monday meetings at Moorgate-street Hall 
were well attended. At each meeting Dr. Mackay 
delivered an address ially suited to young men. 
In the Mildmay-park district over a thousand re- 
prints of the letter were circulated, and on Saturday 
evening a very largely-attended meeting for men 
only was held in the Conference Hall, and was pre- 
sided over by Captain the Hon. F. Moreton. The 
first address was delivered by the Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, of Mildmay-park Wesleyan Chapel, his 
subject being the importance among young men of 
whole-hearted decision for Christ. The Rev. Gor- 
don Calthrop followed, and specially addressed a 
few words to each of three classes which he thought 
probable was present, first to those who refused to 
recognise Jesus of Nazareth in their everyday life, 
and were unmistakeably on the wrong side ; 
secondly, to those who, for some reason or another, 
felt themselves unable to fall in with the require- 
ments of the Gospel; and thirdly, to those who 
were going to turn to the Lord at some convenient 
season—a class which, he feared, was much more 
numerous than the others, and which stood in the 
greater peril. A few words were also addressed to 
those who served their Master faithfully. Other 
addresses, interspersed with singing and prayer, 
were also delivered, and the meeting was closed 
with the benediction. At several churches, not 
only in the neighbourhood of Mildmay-park, but in 
various parts of London, sermons specially addressed 
to ö men were preached, and were generally 
well attended. Record. 


Great Horton, BRA Dronb. — On Tuesday 
evening last an interesting service was held in tho 
High-street Congregational Church, the occasion 
being the formation of the church. The Rev. 
James Innes, of Wibsey, pastor of the nearest 
. The Rev. John Aston, of Eccles- 
hill, the Rev. D. R. Cowan, of Saltaire, con- 
ducted the preliminary devotional exercises. The 
Rev. D. Fraser, LL. D., Principal of Airedale 
College, gave an address on the itution of a 

i Church, after which the church 
was formed, Mr. Edwards, the secretary, reading 
over the list of members and the declaration, to 
which the members subscribed by re! up. 
The Rev. J. G. Miall, of Salem Chapel, B — 
offered the prayer, and the Rev. W. Ki d, of 


College C Bradford, gave the address to the 
members of the church, whom he counselled against 
the pecaliar danger to which it was exposed, owing 
to the circumstances connected with its origin, the 


danger to his mind being the tendency to look 
greater care to the mere technicalities of Church 
polity rather than to the greater and der ques- 
tion, the spread of the knowledge of Christ. After 
the delivery of this address the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper was observed, members of sister churches 
present joining with the new church in the celebra- 
tion. The Rev. J. G. Miall presided, and the Rev. 
J. Haley, of Lister Hills Chapel, Bradford, gave a 
most impressive address. Messrs. William Byles, 
James Law, J. Whitley, 8. Dobson, J. Sunderland, 
E. Carter, Joshua Priestley, A. Crosland, and the 
deacons of the town churches, were present. 
Letters of W received from the Revs. 
A. R M. A., W. 3 F. Hall, W. M. 
Arthur, M. A., S. Dyson, J. Bruce, and Thomas 
Roberts, sickness or previous engagements pre- 
venting their attendance. 


There will be a re-issue of Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
at an early date. 

The Government of Russia has given permission 
for the reproduction in the Russian language of the 
periodical called the British Workman. A Spanish 
edition of the same journal is allowed to circulate 
in Spain. 

Professor Vambéry will shortly bring out a book 
entitled ‘‘Islam in the Nineteenth Century: an 
Essay upon the Present State of Civilisation in 
Mohammedan Asia.” The book will be published 
simultaneously in French, English, and German. 

A remarkably fine voice in delighting the 
musical connoisseurs of the western counties. It 
is that of a Cornish young lady, Miss Robertson. 
Her voice is not superior in sweetness or power to 
those of most first- soprani, but she ascends to 
and dwells and trills upon notes in the upper nod to 
which probably no living singer ever attem to 
sing in public. 
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Correspondence, 


ANGLICAN INFALLIBILITY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—At a time when the doctrine of the Papal 
Infallibility is being so ably discussed and criticised not 
only in your own columns but elsewhere, it may be well 
to remind those who oppose the Roman dogma and are 
themselves members of the English Church that they 
too are open to the charge of teaching the same repug- 
nant doctrine. 

The Anglican Church claims most unmistakably to be 
an infallible institution, and all members of her com- 
munion are compelled to believe exactly what is laid 
down for them in the Athanasian Cree, the very origin 
of which is unknown the awful penalty if they fail to do 
so being that, without doubt, they shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” 

The difference, therefore, between Papal and 
Anglican infallibility is entirely and solely one of 
degree. Roman Catholics maintain that the ex cathedra 
utterances of the Pope are infallible, he being the voice, 
ruler, and highest represetitative of their Church ; while 
Anglicans, dispensing with any special personal agency, 
assert for themselves their claim to infallibility as an 
ecclesiastical body. Would it not be well, therefore, 
for English Churchmen, instead of pointing out the errors 
of Roman Catholicism, to consider how they might best 
bring about that reform in their own Church which is 
so sadly wanted. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
W. 8. A. 

Manchester, November 28. 


CHURCH PROPERTY AND THE NATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 


Sm, — The heavy fog of superstition that still envelops 
a large section of the national mind, with reference to 
“consecrated” buildings and land, and “ sacred” 
funds, will need a very brisk round of public teaching 
by press, pulpit, and platform to drive it away. And 
we must call on all our public speakers, “‘ reverend” or 
otherwise—in season or out of season—to commence 
with vigour the work of instructing the somewhat dense 
British public. 

Let us remember the negro preacher's exhaustive 
division of his sermons :— 

First I 'splains, 

Next I ’spounds, 

Lastly I puts in de rousements. 
We have to plain to our notion that a large pro- 
portion of the funds used by the Establishment are 
beyond all question national funds, not only legally, 
but morally, and equitably, and fairly, and honourably, 
and every other way. 

Then, when the nation—despite the diligent sophis- 
tries and abounding fallacies of the clergy—has got a 
good grip on this fundamental truth, the time will have 
come for spounding that the duty of the nation is 
seriously to consider Mark vii. 11, and to meditate much 
on “Corban.” I cordially commend that text to our 
sermon-makers. Attentively pondered, is it not pre- 
cisely the truth that England needs? The nation 
wakes up to find that it is spending hundreds of 
thousands annually in cathedral services, and in the 
support of mysterious dignitaries who discharge quite 
unspeakable functions. Meanwhile not only is the 
education of the country lagging, but many most 
important matters of life and death to scores of 
thousands remain untouched for want of ‘such treasure 
as the ecclesiastics have got hold of. Our Lord poured 
scorn on men who by the expedient of dedicating funds 
to the Temple service and the support of priests left 
themselves without the means of discharging the plain 
duty of finding bread and meat and lodging for their 
poor old parents. And I say that the application of 
national funds in our England at this moment presents 
many a woful parallel. No doubt the priests of our 
Lord's time would have thought it a sad profanation to 
take back funds consecrated to holy uses, and 
therewith pay the butcher's and baker’s bills of poor 
old Zebedee and his wife. We shall have the same 
affectation of pious horror to meet. We sball be 
denounced as sacrilegious and secular as we lay hands 
on the national Corban. Never mind. Forewarned is 
forearmed, The working classes, at all events, will be 
early convinced that the application of national money 
in grand sanitary works that shall bid defiance to typhus, 
and typhoid and gastric fevers and baffle cholera—is 
a most “pious use.” I merely mention one mode of 
application as a sample. A list of a dozen claimants 
for the emancipated ‘‘Corban” could soon be made 
out. 

Then, lastly, we have to put in de rousements.” 
This we will do when our lines are laid, our purpose 
defined, and all England can see the grand object of 
our exertions crystallising into the form of a Bill in 
Parliament. But that time is not yet. We only want 
to rouse enough enthusiasm to induce men to listen to 
the “’splainiog” and spounding.“ And for this last 
purpose I here draft a resolution for any public meet- 
ing on the subject, to wit :—‘“‘ That the thanks of this 
meeting are cordially tendered to those priests who 
have disinterred ‘ dominicals at Exeter; also to every 
clergyman who has made himself conspicuously offen- 


cemeteries—such, for instance, as the ‘reverend’ 
gentleman at Southampton who last week refused to 
allow a Congregational minister, beloved by his own 
people and respected by the whole town, to take any 
part whatever in the interment of one of his own 
deacons, Mr. Chaplin, whose vault (he having come out 
of the Establishment) happened to be on the conse- 
crated side of the cemetery; also to all Ritualists, 
apers of the Papacy, jugglers with bread and wine, 
absolution- and prying father-confessors ; 
also to all the multitude of clerics who play- 
fully evade the statutes against simony by neat 
little tricks and pious frauds (as to which see 
evidence before the commissioners), and who 
dexterously make one word mean three things, or 
three words mean one thing, as the case may require, 
and put unpleasantly compromising expressions in the 
Prayer-book to intellectual torture until the unhappy 
phrases, in sheer agony, shout out a High-Church or 
Low-Churoh interpretation, according to the require- 
ments of the priest who conducts the inquisition.“ 

Let us consider our mercies. We do not want for 
matter to stimulate the nation to serious inquiry, 
before we finally put in de rousements,” and call 
upon an educated people to administer the coup de 
grace to that worldly political conglomerate that has so 
long falsely trumpeted itself as the Church of England, 
and justifies its boast by pointing to the large portion 
of the true Church of Christ in England that has been 
held by it in willing, because ignorant, captivity. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD BUTLER. 


EXEMPTION OF, PLACES OF WORSHIP FROM 
RATES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — There is one question connected with disesta- 
blishment and disendowment which I have not seen dis- 
cussed in your columns, but which appears to me 
closely connected herewith. I mean the exemption 
from local taxation accorded to all “ registered places 
of worship.” 

Iam an overseer of a large City parish the rateable 
value of which is about a quarter of a million. It con- 
tains six churches connected with the Establishment 
and about thirty belonging to all other denominations, 
At a moderate estimate these buildings and their sites, 
if rated on the principle applied to other public 
buildings, would be rated at from 12,000/. to 15,0001, 
per snoum, and as our rates average nearly five shilliogs 
in the pound, we have to levy at least threepence in the 
pound more than would be necessary but for their 
exception. To this extent, therefore, the public are 
taxed for the maintenance of religious teaching and 
worship, and tbe circumstance that all sects are treated 
alike does not, to my mind, take this exemption out of 
the category of State endowments. Probably public 
opinion would never have sanctioned the levy of rates 
expressly to subsidise religious bodies, and this form of 
State-aid is only possible because moat people fail to see 
that the exemption of some is of necessity identical 
with the taxation of others. 

I write in no hostile spirit, being, and having been 
ever since I had opinions on public affairs, an opponent 
of all endowments, and especially of religious endow- 
ments. 

Your obedient servant, 
E. H. F. 

November 21, 1874. 


A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dax Sm, — May I, through the columns of your 
paper, invite the Christian reader to consider the fol- 
lowing suggestion? The time will soon be coming when 
parents will welcome home their children for the 
holidays, when children will joyfully reach the homes 
they love so much, and so often think of with pleasure 
when absent; and yet for missionary parents there is 
no such pleasure. To these messengers of the 
churches” the joyful time of Christmas comes brirging 
with it happy thoughts of the Child Jesus, but not 
bringing with it those whom they would so like to fold 
in their arms, and tell of Him who was born the Babe 
of Bethlehem. Cannot something be done to make up 
to these dear children in some measure for the separa- 
tion !—something that shall make the parents’ hearts 
sing for joy when they hear that their dear children are 
cared for by the Christians of the land they love so 
well? Fathers and mothers l those of you who have it 
in your power, remember the inmates of our mission 
schools—let them have to feel that Christian people care 
for their pleasure and happiness, and take them into 
your families at least for a part of the holidays. You 
know how your boys would feel at passing the holidays 
at school, however happy they may be there--how your 
little daughters would grieve could they not see their 
home, and with your hearts full of love to them turn to 
the children of our devoted missionafies. Perhaps all 
could not be taken away —some may be too delicate to 
be removed from the care they usually enjoy—prepare 
then for them some Christmas surprise that your chil- 
dren can help in! What joy would an unexpected parcel 
produce, sent direct to each child detained, and the 


names might easily be procured from the matrons and 


ss. * —— = —— — 


sive to Dissenters in parochial burying - grounds and 


— 


| masters in time. May the love you have to the Great 


Master lead you to do this for His self-denying servants. 
Then again the time will soon come for ordering maga- 
sines for your families—how happy would the children 
in the mission schools be if each one could receive one 
of these periodicals monthly! A doudle good would 
thus be done, pleasure given, and these interesting little 
works circulated. Commending these thoughts to the 
sorious consideration of your readers, 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

E. A. E. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
MOVEMENT. 


and was well su by ministers 
ymen of the town, who are favourable to the ob- 
age be ame . 


a & 11 
ing’s College, don; Mr. 
— 1 Mr. Alderman Boo 
The first-named said :— 

The difficulty now before us is how to give a 
— 1 to the very general expressions of 


peace 
societies may receive substantial aid from the two 
learned associations recently formed for the reform and 
consolidation of international law, which last met at 
Geneva. In any case, you must not slacken your effort 
in oting the establishment of some effective mode 
of the chances of war, which, alas! seem 
like a cloud always to hover over the European 


Mr. W. E. Turner moved the first resolution, 
which was as follows :— 

That meeting recognises wi pleasure 
the font thee many of the n of 
Europe and America long for the 
. desire in of it the 

N for the ent of all international disputes. 

This was seconded by Mr. Thomas 8 , who 
incidentally mentioned that in the late Fraugo- 
Prussian war 180,000 men were slain, and, inclu- 


which, if the principles of international arbitration 
had been „ need never have occurred. 
hard, M.P., who was eg ve 


0 


Mr. Henry 
loud applause, supported the resolution. 
so, he said their was 
admit men of all 
—of all, at least, who were willing 
endeavouring to ong the echoes of 
anthem, ‘* ry to 

to men. 


more 
tunate attem 
movement th 


— th the 
ga 


will that the peas 
power in the world—(cries of Shame ), but the 
wretched Liberal this 


i 


tribunal those claims which we think we may have upon 
others, and which others think they may have upon us. 
(Applause. ) a te 
Lieut.-Col. King, perhaps, did not know that the 
same distinguished statesman, speaking in the 
House of Commons in reference to the American 
business, said :— 

Arbitration is simply this: no individual or nation is 

udge of its own cause ; — if we want a fair and 
mpartial judgment you must go 
wholly 1 with the transaction.” 
Lieut.-Col. King, he thought, also did not know— 
and he tif he had known it, it would have 
sent him into hystericse—(laughter)—that Lord 
Derby once ad the members of the Peace 
Society in these words, and in his (Mr. Richard's) 
hearing: 
In regard to the general question as to the foreign 
oliey of this country, there becn a great change of 
— years, and he thought be could congratulate the 
members of the Peace Society that their principles were 
becoming more popular. (Applause.) It is now known 
throughout Europe, much as other nations may have 
been by it—it is acknowledged as a fact that 
the policy of England is a policy of peace. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not so over the world. Never, was 
there a period when armaments were so large aud the 
rumours of war were so frequent. But this cannot last 
always. Out of this stete of confusion and 


there must of necessity come a better state 
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There are financial among other reasons why this can - J to see that the whole moral of war was W rington, and supported by Mr. W. Bradshaw, of 
— go weed ape aed : — pee 1 1 — must | in these verses — ledging the meeting in favour of every 

ve nearly reac mit, aod w ere will come , , ve 
a period of. comparative disarmament, * Whene’er 7. — 7 L — ny eo ort to attain their objects, was then 


general peace. And then, continued ] ‘ 
addressing members of the Peace Society, you, — 
men, will have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
ideas and principles you have been will 
have bad much to do in bringing to pass that condition 
of things. (Loud applause.) 
Lieutenant-Célonel King did not know some 
other thin (Laughter.) One thing he did not 
know, that was manners, otherwise he 
would not have ed a stranger who had not 
given him the smallest offence, and who was comin 
to this town on a matter totally unconnected wit 
y. (Applause.) He (Mr. Richard) thought no 
9 man os an 2 
o present aspect attitude o without 
— of sorrow and shame. For what did we 
see? In this nincteenth century of the Christian 
era we — K of —y 
nations ex , on comparison, the 
largest ion of their revenues, and not only so, 
but wing the — 4 part of all their rewards 
and emoluments and honours by which Govern- 
ments —_ 1 and encou 
upon what? multiplying their isations 
for human slaughter, for * — N, 
more and more, infernal machines, for the purpose 
of destroying human life and human property. 
47 What ag Ba fs besides? That 
ey were drawing a larger proportion 
of their subjects into military service, and that on 
a principle of reciprocal rivalry to which, as it 
seemed to him, there was no possible limit, except 
in the absorption of all the men and all the money 
of all those countries in their military and naval 
armaments. (Hear, hear.) In many of those 
countries now the whole male population was 
trained for arms, or nearly so. (Hear, hear.) As 
far as he could see, there were only two classes who 
were now omitted, and those were the women and 
the parsons. (Laughter.) According to a state- 
ment, or rather an elaborate statistical summary, 
— by the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
ately, it would r that from 1859 to 1874 
there had been ed to the armies of Euro 
1,513,120 men, and in this calculation — 
included only the five large Powers of Russia, 
Germany, France, Austria, and Great Britain ; 
and according to the same authority the 
total armed land forces (for he did not include 
the navies) of these five States amounted now to 
5,094,000 men. Well, what was the result of this? 
One result was an enormous addition to the bur- 
dens of the people. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Dudley 
Baxter, the eminent statistician, recently read a 
paper before the Statistical Society, in which he 
stated that in the last twenty-five years—but prin- 
cipally since 1859—-an addition had been e to 
the national debts of the world of 2,980 millions 
sterling, so that they now made a total of 4,680 
millions, and nearly all owing not for the purpose 
of improving the condition of the people in any way 
but simply for the purposes of war and warlike 
armaments—(Shame)—and yet, if they looked into 
the internal condition of all those countries, what 
did they find? They found millions of the people 
sunk in the abyss of pauperism and misery; they 
found millions more who were trembling from year 
to year upon the verge of pauperism, and who only 
by the most incessant and grinding toil could kee 
that away from their homes. . 
Imagine what might be done if this b stream 
of wealth which was being poured annually into the 
bottomless abyss of mili expenditure was em- 
ployed to fructify the moral wastes of * 
(applause)—if it were employed to promote health, 
ucation, better dwellings, and the eral im- 
provement and well-being of the millions of the 
working-classes out of whose toil and sweat this 
money itself was extorted in ordered to be squan- 
dered in the way he had described. (Applause.) 
And what other effect was there? One effect was 
that in some countries the population was actually 
declining throngh the pressure of military service. 
In proot of this the hon. gentleman com the 
census of France for 1866 with that for 1872, and 
havi some of the assertions put for- 
ward by the opponents of international arbitration, 
he said the 1 would probably ask him what, 
in the midst of such a state of things, he could say 
which was calculated to encourage the friends 
of In the first place, he counted 
something upon the spread of education and 
popular enlightenment. (Hear, hear.) The 
le of Europe, and especially the millions of the 
working classes of Europe, were beginning to 
understand this system better than they did. 
(Hear, hear.) It had often been discussed whether 
the Governments or the people were most respon- 
sible for war. He was afraid that the responsi- 
bility must be pretty evenly divided between them. 
Undoubtedly, it was the Governments that made 
the quarrels ; how could it be otherwise? What 
did the millions in — country know about those 
diplomatic disputes land intrigues which issued in 
war? Where the * became guilty was in 
allowing themselves to be seduced too readily into 
espousing the quarrels of their rulers. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not want the people to be indifferent to the 
honour and dignity of their country. (Hear, hear. ) 
He stood up for the honour of his country as much 
as any man—(Hear, hear)—but let the ple 
calmly and carefully examine whether a delusion 
was not being practised upon them when attempts 
were being made to raise their enthusiasm in 


favour of war, (Applause. ) People were beginning 


e any pursuit, 


who were with them than 


ae 


For — 

Armies are and navies manned 

To combat both by sea and land. 

When, after many battles past, 

Both tired of war make peace at last, 

What is it after all that people get! 

Why, widows, taxes, wooden legs, and debt. 
mee ay and cheers.) There was another encourag- 
ing fact, and that was the tendency which was 
manifested on all hands to refer disputes between 
nations to arbitration. They were told that arbi- 
tration was impracticable—that Governments and 
nations would never consent to submit matters in 
dispute between them to arbitration; but his 
answer to that was that they had done so and were 

ing #0 more and more. ( Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) He could bring before them twenty cases 
within the last forty years in which disputes 
between great States, and small ones too, which in 
other ages would have inevitably led to war, had 
been disposed of in a satisfactory manner 14 
reference to a third party; and he thought they 
a right to draw some encouragement from the fact 
that the principle had been entertained and adopted 
by so man islatures of Europe and America. 

e remem twenty-three or twenty-four years 
ago, when his lamented and honoured friend Mr. 
Cobden—(cheers)—gave notice for the first time in 
the House of Commons of his intention to propose a 
motion in favour of arbitration, there was a titter of 


laughter t the whole House, so p . 
terous did the thing seem in the eyes of the collec- 
tive wisdom. (Laughter.) But they went to work 


outside, and soon a wonderful change came over 
the spirit of their dreams in the House; and now 
they the satisfaction of carrying it by a majority 
of ten. (Loud applause.) On the occasion of the 
debate on the motion, Mr. Gladstune said that he 
went with him (Mr. Richard) wholly in principle, 
only he thought the time for it had not come. r. 
Gladstone said that, though the principle of arbitra- 
tion seemed to be adopted in this country, he 
doubted whether foreign nations were so prepared 
to accept it. Well, he (Mr. Richard), determined 
to put that assertion of the Prime Minister to the 
test ; he determined to go forth on a pilgri of 
e throughout Europe ; and he went to Belgium, 
olland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
France. And he was there to-night to say that 
wherever he went he was received with open arms, 
not only with respect, but with absolute enthu.- 
siasm, as the apostle of peace. (Loud cheers.) Mr. 
Richard then described at some | the p 

of the movement in the countries he had visited, 
and, alluding to the large armaments which some 
countries maintained, said that it seemed to him 
that the nations were like the individual warriors 
of the maddle ages, who kept adding more and 
more to their defensive armour until at last 
they became so heavy that they were totally 

unable to move in it. He was frecommen 
to go to Sovereigns, but he refused, belie- 
ving his mission was to the B 1717 He 
wanted to get the representatives e people, 
speaking the mind of the people as their natural 
and legitimate mouthpieces in the representative 
assemblies of the different countries; he wanted 
them to pronounce in favour of this idea ; and if 
they could get the various Parliaments of Europe, 
one after another, to pronounce, as they were now 
pronouncing, in favour of the principle of arbitra- 
tion, then they could go to the Governments and 
say the — 9s were in favour of it, and the voice 
of the people must be listened to. (Applause.) He 
was not insensible of the difficulties that stood in 
the way of the attainment of their object. Did 
— suppose he had been fighting for thirty years 
wi 1 war system without being aware 
how formidable was its power? It was rooted deep 
in the traditions and in the prejudices of the 
nations. P and fiction and romance had 
thrown around it the glamour of dazzling colours, 
which fascinated the eye and the imagination, 
especially of the young. (Hear, hear. _— 
and powerful interests were intertwined in the 
system, and he believed ter were those 
those who were 


against them. (Applause.) Reason was for them, 
for war affronted reason ; justice was with them, 
for war ou justice ; humanity was with them, 
for war trampled humanity under foot ; commerce 
was with them, for war deranged and destroyed all 
the interests of commerce ; civilisation was with 
e for war * back * into sheer 

barism again ; the sweetest and strongest parts 
of our nature were with them, for war Toalt with 
them in the most offensive manner by tramplin 
them under foot ; and he believed religion was wi 
them ; the blessing of Him who hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell upon the face of 
the earth he felt confidently and calmly was with 
them; and come what might, whether he should 
live to see the accomplishment of his object or not, 
so long as God gave him health and strength, all his 
faculties should be devoted to the great end to brin 
about ce throughout all the habitations o 
humanity. (Loud se. ) 

Mr. T. Crossfield moved, snd Mr. Rathbone, 
M.P. for Liverpool, seconded, a resolution cordially 
approving of the decisions of various legislatures in 
favour of the-arbitration principle. The latter, 
in the course of his address, remarked 
less of bravado there was on the 


nations towards since the G bitra- 
tion. A further resolution, moved by Mr. Hay- 
wood, seconded by the Rev. G. S. Reaney, of War. 


opted, and after votes of thanks the meeting 
came to an end. 


On Wednesday, the 25th, there was a conference 
on international arbitration, in the Reform Club, 
Manchester, under the chairmanship of Mr. Henry 
Lee, who was supported on the platform by Mr. 
Henry Richard, M. P., Mr. R. Leake, Dr. Pank- 
hurst, Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, the Rev. H. Dowson 
the Rev. J. S. Balmer, and Mr. Pollard, 
of the Manchester Auxiliary of the International 
Arbitration Society. After a brief speech from the 
chairman, resolutions similar in substance to those 
of the * meeting were adopted, and Mr. 
Richard, M. P., addressed the meeting at some 
1 and was very cordially received. Several 
of the above-named gentlemen delivered speeches, 
and Mr. Richard was thanked for his address. 


MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN 
MANCHESTER. 


There was a conference of ministers of all deno- 
minations between Berwick and Birmingham, con- 
vened by the British Tem ce e, held in 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday last 
week. Including gs Mego so there were about 1,000 
persons present. e object was to consider the 
various as of the temperance movement, and 
what could be done to abate the stupendous evils 
of drunkenness, and it was understood that non- 
abstainers could be present, and invited to express 
their yiews. 

The meeting was presided over by the Rev. W. 
Aitken, M. A., of Live I, who introduced the 
business in a brief speech. The Rev. Charles Gar- 
rett, of Liverpool, read a paper on the Influence 
of drinking customs of society upon the work of 
the Christian Church,” in which he endeavoured to 
show that the drinking customs limit the Church's 
pecuniary resources, hinder the success of the 
minister, Sunday-school teacher, tract distributor, 
home and foreign missionary. He also contended 
that the social glass’ lowered the tone of spiri- 
tual men, and promoted declension in and 
holiness, and often led to the fall of both members 
and ministers ; and in conclusion he, exhorted the 
ministers present to become nonconformists in their 
relation to the prevalent drinking usages of Chris- 
tian society. a 

The discussion which followed, and which was 
well sustained until one o’clock, was founded — 
the following resolution, moved by the Rev. Dr. 
Hewlett, of ey :— 


the 
nin the United Kingdom, as well as on many of its 
Gordie mlasion-fields ; proportion 
trae 
ies; and that w 
temperance remain, 


ite progress seriously impeded. 
This resolution was seconded by the Rev. John 
Jones, of Everton, who said that one distillery in 
Liverpool paid three-quarters of a million annually 
to the revenue, which, he said, was more than Eng- 
lish Christians gave to send the to the 
heathen. The Rev. John M of Blackburn, 
and the Rev. Mr. Roper, an missionary, 
followed. The latter stated that he had been three 
years in a heathen town of 150,000 people. In that 


time he had not seen en men ; and in 
all his travels he had never been able to find 
creature of 


alcohol produced by pature as the 7 

and, therefore, concluded t it was the 
— of civilisation, a remark which elicited loud 
cheers. He was followed by the Rev. L. Jones, of 
Rochdale, who ed that indifference, and not 
drink, was the chief hindrance to the Gospel 3 by 
the Rev. J. F. 8 who, as a non-abstainer 8: 
that he was willi 1. if nothing 
else would do to save from enness, 
After some further discussion, the conference ad- 
journed. 

On resuming, the Rev. G. W. McCree, of London, 
read a paper on How best to protect the you 
and especially the Sabbath scholars, from the e 
of the present drinking habits of the people.” He 
recommended that Christian parents should banish 
wine and strong drink from their tables; that 
ministers and church officials should refuse to have 

drink associated with their Christian work, 
that they would form Bands of Hope, and attem 
to reach drunken parents through a 


Cc * 
dren. 


„This would,” he thought, ‘‘ be a demon- 
stration against ‘ publicans and sinners’ who fatten 
on the vices and misery of England, and then feast 
solicitor-generals to glorify them. It would cleanse 
our souls from the guilt of supporting the most 
colossal, infernal, godiess traffic the world has ever 
known, and enable us to show unto all men that 
we are prepared to lay down our lives to save the 
children of this age from becoming the drun 

of a future generation, and to rescue, if that be ne- 
cessary, their father and mothers from a drunkard’s 
fate. The Rev. J. S. Workman, Wesleyan mini- 
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passed declaring that the magnitude of the evils 
resul from intoxicating drinks called for special 
means of counteraction ; urging upon ministers and 


licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, to 
farther restriction in the hoarse of sale, to their 
closing during the whole of Sunday, or to the om- 
powering of the people to protect themselves from 
the presence of such houses”; and adopting a 
pe to Parliament in favour of such . 
t 


trongest hy ; also th tte d n. 
stron sym : at te 
received 7 2 Bish Tovey 14 


perance movement in each of their parishes. The 
chairman, in the course of his opening speech, 
said be feared there was abundant evidence that 


Before the resolution was pro 
Lundie, of Liv L. En 
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Garrett, of 

i who 

had 

to the noble work which the mover and 
seconder of the amendment were doing in Liverpool 
to promote the cause of tem and he coun- 


ed moderation. After an exciting discussion the 
movers of the resolution and first amendment with- 


y pe 
rance reform, and the duty of the Christian Church 
in regard thereto,” the Rev. T. Ryder, of Notting- 


moved: 
conference, belie that vice, crime, and 
have been enormously developed in the by ite mu - 
tudes of licensed its 


Huddersfield. Mr. Lundie said that the resolution 
appeared to declare that a regulated liquor traffic 
was inadmissible in a Christian country, and moved, 
as amendment, the addition of the words, 
‘Traffic as now conducted ought not to have the 
sanction,” Xe. Mr. Macpherson seconded the 
te the The mover me 8 712 consented 
discussion the motion, as amended, was adopted 
with two dissentients. 


THE DUTCH PARLIAMENT AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Since Mr. Henry Richard carried, by a majori 
of ten (100 to 90) fn the British House 30 — 
a motion in favour of international arbitration, as a 
substitute for the horrors of the sword, similar 
motions have been successfully introduced and 
carried in both Chambers of the United States 

ture, in the Italian Parliament at Rome 
(without one dissentient), and in the Lower House 
of the Swedish Diet at Stockholm. By the follow- 
ing letter, just received by Mr. Richard, it will be 
seen that another Parliament, that of Holland, has 
also followed the example of the English Honse of 
Commons. 

The Hague, November 27, 1874. 

Dear Sir,—I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that this day, after a two days’ debate, we have 
carried our motion on international arbitration (of 
which we gave notice on the 12th of Other) by a 
majority of 35 against 30, in the Second Chamber of 
the States General of the Netherlands, fifteen mem- 
bers being absent. 

It appears that some of our opponents made a 
political question of it. But a proposition to 
adjourn the discussion until a later day was re- 
jected in favoar of my counter-proposition to leave 
cur motion to its own inherent merits, without an 
further defence from our side and to close all 
further discussion and vote at once. This proposal 
being adopted, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whilst approving the principle of our motion, 
disputed its opportuneness, — doubted the ad visa- 
bility of a | country like ours accepting it and 
so taking an imitiative so important. After his 
speech, the debate being closed, the motion was 
carried, as above stated. 

“T hope, dear Sir, that although this success 
may not be a brilliant one, all our English friends 
of kindred mind with ours, will rejoice io it, and 
that you, dear Sir, in particular, will acknowled 
that M. Von Eck ant myself have redeemed the 
pledge we gave you during your visit to this 
country, that we would 40 our best in this 
direction. 

remain, dear Sir, yours most truly, 
T. P. Brepivs, 
M. P. for Dordrecht (Dort). 
„Henry Richard, Esq, M. b., London,” 


— — 


Epitome of Nebos. 


wy 


iod of sixty years discharged important public 
uties. 

No fewer than ten inquests were held in London 
during last week on persons who had died from the 
effects of the fog on their lungs. 

It is rumoured that Liverpool, in recognition of 
its vast commercialand maritime interests, ia short] 
to be invested with the privileges and hono 
with the rank of a city. 
The farmers in connection with the Ely Defence 
Association have resolved to reduce the wages of 
their labourers from 13s. to 12s. a week. 
The executive of the Electoral Reform Associa- 
tion have decided not to adopt the amendments in 
favour of adult and female frapchise which were 
assed at last week’s conference on the motions of 

r. Odger and Miss Becker. An agitation is pro- 
mised on the original platform of the executive. 

A very marked decrease is observed in the num- 
ber of cases of drunkenness among the Irish classes 
at Leith, consequent on the temperance movement 
inaugurated by Father Fox, who has pledged nearly 
500 persons within a few weeks. 

It ia believed that the question of a London 
municipality will be shelved fur next session by the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry, as Lord 
Grey suggests. 

The resignation is announced of Mr. Warren, the 
Recorder of Hull. 

Mr. Gladstone, replying to an offer to confer 
upon him the freedom of Haddington, intimates 
that he must decline, on the ground that his 
arrangements for returning to the south will not 
allow him to visit the burgh. At the same time 
he expresses his appreciation of the sympathy and 
support he has received daring many arduous years 
from the people of Scotland. 

The Birmingham fat cattle, sheep, and pig show 
opened on Saturday. 

A middle-aged man, respectalily dressed, threw 
himself from Clifton Suspension Bridge on Monday 
morning, and was killed. This is the eleventh 
suicide sine the bridge was opened. 

A number of distinguished guests are assembled 
at Sandringham to celebrate the birthday of the 
Princess of Wales, who completed her thirtieth 
year yesterday. 

The Bank rate was raised on Monday from 5 to 
6 per cent, owing to the drain of gold. 

The //our is able to give a positive denial to the 
continued statements in the Paris papers that the 

russian Government sent a communication te 

Mr. Disraeli with reference to his Mansion House 

speech. 

A severe gale prevailed during the greater of 


— — — 
The Queen held a Council at Windsor on Satar- 


day, pre to which the French Ambassador 
and the | Minister had audiences of Her 
Majesty. The Columbian and Paraguayan Mini- 
sters presented their credentials 


The Prince and Princess of Wales have brought 
their visit to Panshanger Park to a close, and 
before returning to Sandringham on Satu ; 
received à loyal address from borough of H 
ford, which was gaily decorated in honour of the 


he Duke and Duchess of Ediaburgh left London 

for East well Park on Wednesday. On arriving at 
i geily decorated, an address of 

resented to their royal highnesses. 

The Duke of Connaught, who is at Norwich, was 
thrown from his horse on Monday. One of his feet 
was injured, so that he was unable to take part in 
the football match. The consequences, however, 
are not regarded as serious. 

Mr Disraeli is laid up with an attack of the gout. 
On Monday he wae considerably better, and for 
the first time for more than a week was able to 
leave his room. 


expected, be 
Markham, of H. M. S. Sultan, who has already had 


experi in the Polar regions. 

the ight Hon. W. E. Forster and Sir Fowell 
Buxton are expected to return to England from the 
United States about Christmas. 

Dean 245 on Thursday elected Rector of 
St. Andrew's pac 1 seventy votes, against 
sixty-six for the Marq Salisbury. 

r. Gladstone, in a letter declining to attend a 
meeting of the Dundee Liberal Association, says 
that it is almost his daily duty to send similar re- 
plies, always with regret, but seldom with more 
than in the present instance. 

Continuing the erection of statues, the Govern- 
ment have now placed in the Colonial Office statues 
of the following statesmen :—Lord Bathurst, Lord 
Ripon, the late Lord Derby, Lord Grey, the late 
Duke of Newcastle, and Sir William Molesworth. 

The Dean and Chapter of Worcester have finally 
refused to grant the use of the cathedral for futare 
musical festivals. 

At a meeting of Middlesex magistrates on Thurs- 
day, presided over by Lord Salisbury, à resolution 
was passed in favour of the appointment of a public 
prosecutor in England and Wales. 

At an uproarious meeting on Tuesday evening the 
adoption of the Public Free Libraries Act was re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority of the Isling- 
ton ratepayers, * 

Tue citizens of Edinburgh, without regard for 
sect or party, have resolved to erect a monument 
in memory of the late Mr. Adam Black, who twice 
filled the office of lord provost, for nine years re- 


Sunday on the east coast of England and Scot 
land. In the afternoon the barque Veteran was 
wrecked while trying to enter Fraserburg harbour, 
and eleven men drowned. Seven lives were lost off 
Eyemouth, and three at Crail. Seafaring men is 
Scotland state that the storm was the worst that 
has been experienced for the last ten years. Two 
fishing smacks have been lost off Yarmouth, with 
AM han ing the recent gale. Many other 
casualties are believed to have occurred off the coast 


i 


BERK —Tss Joanna NgALtE EN Dow 
MENT. The Charity Commissioners, who a short 
time since stated this endowment was solely 


applicable to the benefit of the church at Berk- 
having suggested a division of the 
income between the senior elder or minister at Berk- 


and the junior elder at Chesham, 2 

meeting was held last Tuesday evening at 
Ber Aare, | the Rev. J. Harcourt 3 at 
which about 400 adult members of the congrega- 
tion at Chesham—coming from five to ten miles— 


were present. A resolution, proposing the ad 
tion of the Charity . suggest ion, wi 


moved and seconded, also an that a 
committee of nine be appointed by each church to 
see if terms of arrangement can come to and 
report to a future ing, and after a discussion 


for two hours, the ame was ously 
adopted, and an excited meeting was most amicably 


termina 

er M's Curistian Association. —Not- 
wit ding the unfavourable weather, there was 
a good attendance at Exeter Hall on Monday even- 
ing, when the second lecture of the course was 

ivered by the Rev. J. P. Chown, of Bradford. 
Mr. James Harvey occupied the chair. The lec- 
turer commenced his address, which was on The 
Bunyan Statue at Bedford,” by describing its 
appearance, and drawing various appropriate lessons 
— Selecting two out of the main thoughts 
su by Bunyan s life, Mr. Chou n proceeded in 
eloquent language to point out—tirst how it showed 
that by the of God a man may rise from the 
lowest depths to the noblest eminence to which ho 
can attain ; and secondly, that a man may not only 
rise, but be called upon to pass through times of 
trial and darkness before he does so. Keferring to 
the three scenes in the Pilgrim's life represented 
on the base of the statue, the lecturer urged his 
hearers to keep their eyes fixed on the wicket-gate 
at the end of the journey as Christian did, and not 
allow themselves to be diverted into Bye-path 
Meadow ; to lay their burden at the foot of the 
Cross, and like Christian in his fight with Apollyon, 
to be warriors as well as travellers. Sometimes God's 
faithful servants had to bear persecution and 
ridicule, and God for a time permitted them to be 
lost in a cloud, but only for a time. (od will honour 
His faithful servants, in any and every department 
of life. At the conclusion of the lecture, the 


presented the city in Parliament, and for the long 


doxology was sung and the benediction pronounced. 
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in the 
soliciting a continuance of their active 

also venture to 1 * the Members who 
. Willans will at the coming Election record 
their Votes m my favour. 
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PETER SPOKES. 
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In consequence of the demands on our space this 
week, we have been unable to use several communica- 
tions that have come to hand. 
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SUMMARY. 


Tnovon the French National Assembly re- : 
assembled on Monday, it has not yet proceeded 
to any other business than the election of Pre- 
sident and Vice-Presidents. M. Buffet resumes 
his former position favour of the votes of 
less than half of the House—the Left entirel 
abstaining; and the failure of the Duo d’Audif- 


fret Pasquier to obtain the requisite majority 


as one of the Vice-Presidents, is a sign that this 
nobleman, who favours an understanding with 
the Left Centre, is regarded as too Liberal by 
President 

on’s ex M is for the 
resent withhel It is stated that the 
ocument will have to be re-written, in 
consequence of the intervention of the 
Count de Chambord. That unfortunate 
marplot has sent a letter to one of his adherents, 
in which he expresses his belief that his friends 
will never vote anything which can prevent or 
delay the restoration of the Monarchy. With 
the Logitimists the expression of such a wish is 
to them a law, and some seventy deputies will 
thus feel bound to vote against t © Organisation 
of the Septeunate. The Comte’s missive has 
also thrown the President and his Cabinet into 
confusion. The Message to the Assembly is 
not expected, under the new circumstances, to 
make any reference to the Constitutional Laws. 
Possibly two, of the Ministers, who are loyal 
Legitimists, will have 50 resign ere the 
policy of the Cabinet can bd. finally settled. 
is a bad, innin r a Govern- 


many of his “onservative friends. 
Mac 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ment which was noted chiefly for its weakness. 


Marshal MacMahon has, however, now broken 
definitely with the Legitimists. For the rest, 
all serious politics are postponed till after the 
New Year. What the precise situation may be 
at Versailles after the lapse of another month, 
who can say ? 

A debate on an Alsace-Lorraine Bill in the 
German Parliament has once more elicited a 
trenchant speech from Prince Bismarck. He is 
not pleased with the attitude of the deputies of 
those conquered provinces, who object to the 

grants to the Strasburg University and to 
the local schools. The Chancellor tells them 
with his usual blunt straightforwardness that 
his “a 3 is fixed rather upon the rising than 
upon present generation in those districts, 
and that his policy in relation to them would be 
— eee not by local considera- 
tions. From that position, he says, neither re- 

es,threats, nor persuasion can move him. 

e German Government had other grounds of 
action than those of the gentlemen whose 
leads them to Paris, and whose present conducts 
them to Rome.” Representatives from the 
annexed provinces had been summoned to 
Berlin, but he could make no further advance 
till he had discovered elements there to be 
trusted. His remedy for disaffection was ‘‘ good 
ee, ae ae ey bee no conceal- 
ment of his purpose, an t purpose has, as 
we a been to a certain extent 
realised. is being gradually Germanised. 
Hence the prince’s confident tone. 

The old story comes from Madrid. Marshal 
Serrano—albeit winter weather has set in—is 
about — — to the seat of war in the north 
with considerable reinforcements, and we have 


the announcements that the Carlist 
chiefe are falling away from the Pretender— 


h his army 
itively refuse to 


is good, its component parts 
march to Madrid. 


leave their own localities an 


Throughout Biscay and Navarre there is an 
utter weariness of this resultless and desolati 
war, and the population seem now to thi 
more of i i 


their material interests than of the 


sent, imply 
i and must have a material effect in 
and ripening public opinion on the 


Prohibition has clearly lost Ohio and Massachusetts 
. In Ohio the women’s crusade of 


kill the moderate and really effective Local Opti 
for many years. Jn Massachusetts the issue distinctly 
I — ‘with, the, Protibl 
icans, semi- th t bi- 
tionists, were badly beaten in the very State which 
originated the Republican party. The experience of 
other States has been similar ; and being myself a tem- 
perance man, I regret that temperance reformers 80 
often carry their hatred of moderation to the extent of 
excluding the word from their political programme. 
No law obnoxious to the people can be permanently 
enforced by aay legislature. Hence — . 
on the part of bitionists amount to very little, and 
are speedily reversed, 
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The writer thinks that free-trade or tariff reform 
will be one of the questions of the future — for 
the change of public poe a the subject 
during the last few years has been very marked. 
“Throughout the West there is an intense 
feeling against a system which enriches one 
small section of the people at the expense of 
all the rest’’; and if the Republicans are not 
prepared to move in the direction of free-trade 
‘the West will be permanently lost to them.“ 
Our correspondent also refers to the great cor- 
ruption in the Government departments en- 
gendered by the civil war; the suggested third 
term for President Grant; the high-handed 
roceedings of the ‘ carpet-b rs in the 
uth; and the improved relations between 
the whites and coloured ple, as haying 
helped to bring about the late reaction. On 
the point last referred to ‘‘A Cosmopolitan” says: 
— Education is quietly solving the negro 
difficulty, and as common schools are extended, 
coloured voters naturally use their intelligence 
to choose their own side in politics. Once 
educate the African, and the Republican mono- 
poly of negro votes is gone for ever.“ Whether 
the tide has permanently turned in favour of 
the Democratic party is still open to doubt: 

The Democratic revival may gather strength until 
1876 the destinies of the ms Ag are held in its — 
or it may be that the Republicans, affrighted at the 
result of their wayward follies and Jack of union, may 
close up their ranks and s ily repair their temporary 
losses. That the Republicans if united are still the 
strongest party is unquestionable, but the tendency in 
this country is for parties very quickly to fall to pieces 
whenever decay commences. There is no such thing 
as forecasting the future of a fickle people, and all that 
can with certainty be affirmed is that we bave reached 
a great crisis in public affairs. 

The excitement caused by Mr. Gladstone's 
philippic against the Vatican Decrees has not 
yet subsided, and the enormous sale of the 
pamphlet shows how deep is the public interest 
in the question which the right hon. gentleman 
has stirred. The Pope, on second thoughts, 
meets the emergency by rejoicing at the progres 
of the Roman Catholic religion in Hag and, 
leaving it to be inferred that Mr. Gladstone’s 
brochure had its origin in the fear of Romish 
triumphs in this country. Though the com- 
oe of Pius LX. has little warrant in facts, 

is present role is an improvement on his former 
attitude, when he condescended to call the 
Liberal leader ‘‘a viper.” Archbishop Man- 
ning, now at Rome for nomination as a cardinal, 
has also acted in a characteristic fashion— 
having left behind him a sort of ecclesiastical 
thunderbolt” to be launched at the heads of 
— distinguished — Catholics who 

ve ventu to lly of 
the Infallibility A He e not ex- 
communicate them that would hardly do 
just now. Nor does he deny them the sacra- 


ments. But he announces with ‘‘ ascetic 
severity ”’ that such ns cannot receive them 
without “ committing a sacrilege.” While 


Roman Catholic taries continue to pro- 
claim with emphasis their unfailing loyalty 
to the Orown, we find the organs of 
the Vatican at Rome treating the subject in a 
somewhat different fashion. One of them 
declares that if Roman Catholics ‘‘do not now 
seek to dethrone their oppressors,” it is due 
only to their “‘ heroic patience.” A man who 
puts his country before his Church puts the 
world before God, and men like Lord 
Acton, Lord Oamoys, and Mr. Henry 
Petre have absolutely ceased to be Oatho- 
lies. Mr. G e has associated himself 
with “reptiles,” and the most polite thing that 
can be said of him is that he is not a Jew 
scribbler.” We certainly know more of the 
true spirit of Ultramontanism than before the 
issue of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet. In Eng- 
land its adherents will always get justice, 
— they are losing former claims to con- 
ence, — 


FRANCE. 


ANOTHER session of the French National 
Assembly was opened at Versailles on Monday 
last. The proceedings were of a merely formal 
character, resembling in some respects the 
meeting of a new Parliament at Westminster. 
The various Bureaux, or, as we should call 
them, Standing Committees, had to be selected, 
and the President of the Assembly to be chosen. 
The House, in fact, had to orgunise itself, before 
any important business could be entered upon. 
All this, or most of it, is a matter of dull 
routine. It may be likened to the donning of 
their armour by antique warrior chiefs before 
going into battle. The grand signal for the 
commencement of political hostilities will be 
the communication of Marshal MacMahon’s 
Message, of the tenor of which (at the present 
moment of vor the public knows nothing. 
We shall not tantalise our readers by paradin 
the speculations of Paris politicians in 


to the probable drift and purport of this anti- 
cipated State document ; still leas shall we wo 
them with any conjectures of our own. 0 
must be content with simply announcing the 
fact that a new session is begun, and with noting 
some of those circumstances of recent ocour- 
rence which may very probably have a marked 
influence upon its future history. 

Among these, the first place is due to the re- 
sults of the Municipal Elections. They are 
not, perhaps, in all cases to be looked upon as 
infallible tests of public opinion. The offices 
thereby ne ya of are not political. The 
functions of municipal bodies have little or 
nothing to do with politics. The influences 
which ordinarily prevail at the election of these 
councilsare, for the most part, local. In many in- 
stances, in towns as well as in rural communes, 
no pressure of public opinion would avail to 
substitute political creeds for personal popu- 
larity in the candidate, as a reason for the votes 
given to him by his neighbours. And this 
would be more ally the case in the 
sparsely populated districts of the country. 

ersons would be chosen in such places either 
because they were well known or generally re- 
spected, or believed to be well acquainted with 
the wants of the neighbourhood, whether 
they sympathised with Conservatism, Bona- 
partism, or Republicanism. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the attempt ventured upon by the 
Republicans all over nce to make the Mu- 
nicipal Elections te turn upon their own party 
distinction, has been strikingly successful. Toa 
large extent they were overriding the habits of 
the electors, and had to encounter the adverse 
votes, not only of those who were politically 
opposed to them, but of a large number who 
resolved, as of yore, to be guided rather by 
local considerations than by political prefer- 
ences or 1 
that the Municipal Bodies that have been re- 
turned will, or can influence, to any appreciable 
degree, the conduct of public affairs, so far as 
France as a whole is concerned. But there can 
be little doubt that as a demonstration the 
effect will be very powerful. In most of the 
large towns, in many of those of second and 
third-rate importance, in a considerable number 
of villages even, the Republicans gained a 
decided majority ; and this success was ca . 
on Sunday last, by the Paris Munici lec - 
tions, which, in conformity with the well- 
known opinions of that metropolitan consti- 
tuency, gave an unprecedented triumph to the 

blican party. 

he National Assembly, split up as it is into 
upwards of a dozen sections irreconcileable one 
with another on some points of difference, will 
certainly feel more or the pressure upon its 
own of these external facts, and of 
the forces which they disclose. So far as 
ype go, sectional animosities have not 
abated during the recess. Each fraction of a 
party Pg a as much tenacity 7 
over paramount importance 
the theories about which it has - 
tallised. There has been no rubbing-down 
of sharp angles by mutual contact. There 
is no in isposition to concede a trifle 
for the sake of the country. Intolerance con- 
tinues to be the fashion of the hour, quite as 
much as it was before the Assembly went into 
its temporary retirement. The process of 
„giving and taking” seems to be impracticable 
to = — mind. ~ Cesar, 
aut Nullus,” mig very rs ently assumed 
by every distinct section of the — r. 
the motto to be inseribed n its Even 
Marshal MacMahon himself has set the bad 
example of counting the will of France as of 
less authority to him as the Chief of the Execu- 
tive Power, than the will of the Conservative 
party to which he belongs. He will retain 
office only as a Conservative, or rather he will 
at all hazards retain office to the end of his 
legally allotted term, but will govern only in 
the interests of Conservatism. No taint of 
Republicanism will be. permitted to infect his 
councils. No leaven of Radicalism will be 
suffered to ferment in his Cabinet. He gave 
himself out in the very commencement of the 
Septennate as a party man, identified with 
party interests, and intending to use the 
ee put into his hands by the Assembly 
or party purposes. 

hed oe be done, what can be expected, in 
such a things? The President urges the im- 
mediate organisation of his Septennate—in 
other words, the formation of Constitutional 
agencies, by means of which he may carry on 
to the close of his term the Government of the 
country. Hitherto, as is too well known, the 
Assembly has failed to respond to the demand. 
It cannot do so. It is too divided apd distracted 
to give even a promise of hope to any definite 


line of policy. There has been, it is true, much 
talk of of a ible ent between the 
Right and the Centres, which, if effected, 


It is not te be inferred | fé 


— 


would constitute a majority of moderate men, 
Conservative and Liberal. But from what we 
are able to gather, no real a has been 
made tow reconciliation. Right are 
naturally reluctant to resign all of re- 
storing a Monarchy. The Left, di ing that 
the choice of France will at last have to lie be- 
tween a Republic and the Empire, are equally 
anxious that the Septennate should be orga- 
nised upon a Republican basis. Unless the two 
Centres can arrive at some mutual understand- 
ing, one does not see what the Assembly can do 
but bring Parliamentary Government into irre- 
trievable disgrace. The world will not have to 
wait much longer. The struggles of party may 
be adjourned over Christmas, but the next year 
will are | be the last to witness the usurpa- 
tion of the National Assembly. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Ir is refreshing to read of a revival of the 

itation in favour of the temperance cause— 
still more so of meetings with a view to abate 
the terrible evils of the ae wars in 
which persons outside the ranks of total 
abstainers were invited totake part. Such was 
the character of the conference held last week 
at Manchester, to which were invited all 
ministers of religion in the North of England. 
The deep interest which is felt in the subject 
was shown not only in the attendance of 
ministers of aon yey yr in the 
expression of sympathy on the man 
— who were unable to be present. Tt is 
clear that throughout England there is a latent 
force of enormous power in favour of all reason- 
able modes of abating, if not extirpating, the 


drinking habits of the country, apart from legi 
lative action, which the us leaders of the 
tem movement would do well to enlist 


in their favour, and which the | 
neglected. The strength of moral influence 
is to be found amongst large masses of the 
population who, for the present, despair of the 
success of coercive legislation, and who cannot 
na the teetotal principle. 
e attempt to promote the temperance cause 

on this new and platform at the Man- 
chester conference is a hopeful sign of the times. 
The experiment was somewhat ous, and 
though not signally successful, was certainly 
not a failure. That the papers read to the 
meeting breathed an uncompromising spirit, 
was no more than might have been ex- 
The enthusiasm and even the fanati- 


have too long 


cism of total fe ger mo 2 the 
igantio nature vice inst which they 
— is not unnatural. Bas when they in- 


vite the co-operation of those who can only 
partiall — their views, some concession is 
2 — 
ere su cause 
t at the referred to, they had 
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kind 
is a good inning. The Times very justly 
says :—** It tao hitherto been the misfortune 


and have denounced as almost foes of the human 
race alike those who sell and those who con- 
sume them. The inevitable consequence is 
that they have driven the Licensed Vio- 
tuallers into the opposite extreme, and 
every attempt to improve existing 1242 meen 
in the interests of the public welfare been 
. a blow in an r . — § 
The public at large could no oroug 
8 —— with either side in the struggle, and 
the potent force of general opinion has conse- 
quently been in a great measure held in sus- 
pense.” But it is never out of place or un- 
seasonable to enforce the temperance principle, 
which enlists the sympathy of all persons who 
seeing the desolating effects of excess in drink, 
are disposed to use their influence, what- 
ever it may bo, to extinguish it. 

The necessity for the increased use of moral 
suasion on the part of temperance reformers is 
the more im ive, seeing that the drink 
traffic cannot be stamped out by law. This ig 
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a matter on which there ought to be no illu- 
sions. If ibitive legislation were saccess- 
ful, the advantages which would result from 
eradicating the drinking habits of the 

would apparently be so immeasurably great, 
that many who hold the principle to be un- 
sound would acquiesce in in- 
terference. It is a question of experience, and 
we can go to the United States for a practical 
test. hat is the result —a conflict of evi- 
dence, but so far as we can see, with a decided 


reponderance against the of penal 
— In one of his — FE 
across the Atlantic, Mr. Hepworth Dixon de- 
scribes the result of his visit to St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, where what is called the Maine 
Liquor Law is carried out, as in other of 
the New England States, with the unflinch- 
ing rigour of an Arctic frost.“ In that little 
town there is not a single public-house, ‘‘ nor 
can a mug of beer or a glass of wine be pur- 
chased openly by a guest to whom wine and 
boas are portions of his daily food. Mr. Dixon 


A public officer is 
public vote. The town lays in a stock 


y, beer RR registered 
in books and kepb under lock and key. These poisons 
are doled out, at the discretion of this officer, in small 


vomioa are doled out by a Lo don . “Cannot 
a bottle of for your private use I 
Col. Fairbanks, ‘‘I can send my order,” he 


not?” Well, no; it is intend 
and every one submits to what w for the 


have vo 
es th 
After referring to sundry drawbacks, Mr. Dixon 


ty ; a village in every 
duty and bis personal 
law. No authority is visible in 
. policeman walks the streets—on 
there is nothing for a policeman to do. 
are enrolled for duty, but the men are all 
scale manufactories ; and only don their 
make a little show 


He was told by 
enactment only existed to 


be broken, that its only effect was to cause 
more money to be invested in the drink traffic, 
and that Portland had as many rum-shops as 
any other town with 30,000 inhabitants. Mr. 
Willans thus sume up the result of his obser- 
vations and inquiries in Portland. 


forced equally “all round,” but they could not 
will — leave the — . of another 


they 
ust ioo ht by or h men who all the 
sat to — 2 22 — 

We leave these facts and inferences to make 
their own impression, with the single remark 
that prohibition laws clearly ire the moral 
support of a large proportion of the community 
ere they can have any chance of being really 
operative ; and that in England the work of the 
temperance reformer, for the present at least, 
lies in his power of persuasion—his missionary 
es than in attempts to coerce 
a Parliament, which is after all true reflex 
of the nation, and is wholly un for 
penal legislation in respect to the drink-traffic. 


been en 
and 
in 


— 
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Literature. 


MR. PARKINSON ON STATE 
CHURCHES.* 


(First Notice.) 


Our readers will feel, with us, the melan- 
choly interest attaching to this work. Its 
y-gi author, who had given months of 
devoted labour to its production, is in the grave. 
Before us, his work lives, instinct with a devout 
and vigorous spirit, beautiful in the form im- 
p upon it by himself. Human affection 
dictates regret that our friend does not see his 
work with us—visibly in our own company— 
and yet had we the power, few would now call 
him back from his nearness to the Divine 
Presence. He, doubtless, is satisfied with what 
is: we have to take the fruit of his labour with 
itude, and show our r for his memory 
y illustrating our sense of its worth. 

Mr. Parkinson not having lived to see this 
work through the press, his representatives 
committed it to the editorship of the Rey. 
Thomas Green, of Ashton-under-Lyne, to 
whom, we believe, we owe several of the valu- 
able Notes illustrative of the text, which 
are added to it. In a preface by the editor, it 
is explained that the work was undertaken b 
the author with the view of dealing wit 
‘‘gome of the graver aspects of the argument 
advanced in defence of the State-Church 
system. After a reference to the Peek 
Prize Essays, the editor adds that Mr, 
Parkinson did not feel it necessary to restrict 
‘ a remarks exclusively to the Essays, and 
that 

** The reader will ive that other of the 
Establishment hews boon criticised, — 
Stanley in his work entitled ‘Essays on Church and 
State, and Mr. Curteis in his Bampton Lectures on 
‘Dissent.’ It also a red necessary to the author to 


. 
advert to the rise of Episcopacy, and to its introduction 
into this country. It is no part of his argument to con- 


demn Episco or any other form of church govern- 
ment; but the ¢ ins of, Episcopacy being directly and 
indirectly connected by the eseayists with their reason- 
ings on behalf of the blishment, it became needful 
to examine them. This part of the book will be found 
to be characterised by a learning, candour, and ability 
not inferior to that which is displayed in the other por- 
tions of the work.” 

The author has drawn his plan upon a broad 
scale, and laid his foundation deep in Christian 


the Christian Church he inquires what that 
Church was, as founded by the Apostles, and 
then contrasts that idea with some realisations 
with which the State-Church system has made 
us but too familiar. The brotherhood 


his subject may be gathered frum the following 
paragraph :— 


„Nothing is in any argument by concealing 
what has been advanced in favour of the position to be 
assailed. The tendency to ecclesiastical supremacy has 
been declared to be a necessity of the times, to enable 
the Church to marshal its ranks against the contendi 
forces of the world, under leaders who should be entitled 
to in its pame. Even writers who have admitted 
the separate and con ional character of the first 
churches, have 1245 new order not only as a 
needful organisation in centending with heresy from 
within, but as their absolute salvation in the midst of 
the assaults to which they were exposed. But it mani- 
fests small faith in the spiritual power of religion, thus 
to place its security, to hang its existence, on a new 
form of Church r. For the external organisation 
thus made visible to society became more and more 
external merely. In proportion as the walls were built 
up and armed, the treasure they guarded became con- 
tinually less valuable. It can scarcely be the salvation 
of a Church to surrender its essence in the maintenance 
of its accidents. While the priests marched forth to 
meet the foe, the fire died out upon the altar, until at 
last nothing was left but pompous externals hidiny an 


empty ne, and religion forsook the Church w 

was y the depository of its power, to wander 

into solitudes ecclesiastical anathemas could not pene- 
i. | trate.” 


Taking his stand upon the idea of the Christian 
Church, which he finds 
history, the author remarks that he would re- 
vert, in the present great controversy ‘‘ to the 
* mere model of the Church, and see in the 
„departure from it the true source of the cor- 
‘‘ ruptions by which it has been disfigured. 
„We have striven,” he says, to give a 
glimpse of this vision which was lent to the 
‘* world for so short a time, that we may desire 
to have it restored to our eyes. With it 
„would come back to us the real power of reli- 
90 1 purity and the vigour of Christian 
** life.” 


From this subject the author passes to the 
| Scriptural argument in favour of an Established 
_Church—an argument which, as he remarks, is 


* Modern Pleas 
the late Henry 
iniater, 


or Stats Churches Examined. By 
ILLIAM PaRKINsON, Independent 
(Longmans, Green and Co. ) 


ly Dean 


truth. First, under the title of the Idea of 


organisation. The manner 
in which Mr. Parkinson treats this branch of | He 


in Scripture and early | 


| touched upon so ightly by the essayists as to 
be“ almost avoided.” He examines the sub- 
ject by the light of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, laying stress in conclusion upon the fact 
that has hindered the progress of the 
Ohristian Church so much as the unlawful 
weapons that have been used in its name. The 
ird and next section is entitled the Internal 
Preparation of the Church for Establish- 
„ ment,“ including the rise of Sacerdotalism. 
This is an uently-written chapter on Chris- 


tian historical philosophy, and tempts us to 
great quotation. We yield to the temptation 
so far as regards the last paragraph: 


“In the fulness of medi val 
of Christ and His apostles coul 
nised. An outward ificence had usurped the 

lace of the simple — — life enjoined in the New 

estament. The kingdom ‘not of this world’ had 
clothed iteelf with the pomp of outward glory. Magni- 
fieent churches, mu prayers, mitred priests, 
twinkling tapers, ing incense, gorgeous processions 
responsive chantings, the host uplifted, the crowd 
prostrate—these were the substitutes of the simple, but 
intelligent and heartfelt, worship of the early Church. 
The corruption of Christianity was so complete, that if 
the e Paul could have reappeared, he would 
soarcely have recognised in the gorgeous ceremonial of 
the Middle Ages, and in the royal state of the Roman 
Pontiffs, the religion to whose service he had conse- 
erated his life, and in whose faith he had died. One 
who had caught his spirit in the ; resence of these 
pompous shows—where the absence of life was hidden 
under the costliest mausoleum—might almost hare 
despaired of the future of the world. Yet away from 
all these signs of visible grandeur—unknown, or despised 
of these prelates who ruled equally the Church and 
State—hidden away in their quict retreats - were still 
bumble, praying souls, who had found their own way 
into the secret of the Divine lite. In them lay concealed 
the resurrecti power of Christianity. In their 
hearts stirred the leaven which, overmastering the for- 
malism of a thousand years, was to reassert the power 
of religion in human society.” 

We next have a presentation of the Roman 
Establishment as feunded by Constantine —a 
vivid description of the gradual corrupting 
influence of the human inventions which have 
been introduced into the Church. The Eng- 
lish Establishment is next described— its origin, 
its development, and ite distinctive charac- 
teristics. r. Parkinson lays emphasis upon 
the fact that the Church in this country was 
established by rulers, and that, in the character 
of the mission of Augustine, we have the key- 
note of English ecclesiastical history. 8 


lendour, the Church 
no longer be recog- 


traces the i Roman impress upon the 
Church, its ter, its despotic ten- 
dency, the jealousies, and the ultimate revolt 
it excited. 


Church Property follows, the author pro- 
facing this section with the remark that it is 
with almost a feeling of humiliation” that he 
enters u the ion of such a ques- 
tion in his argument. Establishment, the 
adds, would seem to be much less val 
in the eyes of Churchmen than endowment. 


‘* Of course all proposals to touch ecclesiastical en- 


dowment are represented as gross injustice. The nick- 


names of ‘ 


‘and ‘robbery hate been applied 

a e are told that they are as much as to say 
that the a thi i 
thee is 


spared if those of the 
least, the 


has been held in 


are taken away! But, at 
the more obscure is the 


hing 
usually in allegiance to the Roman See, 
only Church in the land,—would, we — 4 judged 
i 


to rest on a different basis to y n trust to 
specified religious denominations by deeds which exist, 
and can be produced at any moment. But we make 
light of such threats. If ever the , through the 

ture—and in no case could it done in any 
as 


propert uired since any liberty of bequest 
en) — dheaied ¢ abe the Baneating 
property of yesterday is to go, Church disendowment 
must come down as far, so that it amounts to the pro- 
position of a religious equality of a very sweeping kiod.” 
In the seventh section the Definitions and 
„Theories of Establishment,” are discussed. 
Here the author examines, with that acuteness 
which was one of his most marked intellectual 
characteristics—all the various definitions and 
theories — Hooker's, Warburton’s, Paley’s, 
Gladstone’s, Coleridge’s, Dean Stanley’s, the 
Essayists’, and others, pitting them each against 
the other. Having done so he forcibly says :— 
“These various definitions and theories prove how 
little ent there is as to the ds on which a 
State Church should be maintai They cannot all 
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be true, and they are possibly all false. When the 
messengers come k with so many replies, we may 
fairly suppose a valid argument is difficult to find. 
all labour under the fatal objection of being fanciful 
visions of a state of things never yet realised in the his- 
tory of the world, and not to be realised at all in this 
outward way—of an ideal community, in which the 
form of religion, and that the true form, should be 
established 7 law with the full consent and willi 
attendance of the people. Such a result, unless it shoul 
one day grow out of the root of Divine truth, could be 
reached only by reconciling im bili i- 
tion of a creed with liberty of belief (a problem which, 
in a certain way, the Church of England has nearly 
succeeded in solving), and the legal prescription of a 
tax with the readiness of a volun offering. What 
contradictions are involved in these theories! May the 
State impose any creed, or only the true creed? How 
is it to know the true creed !? it should impose one 
containing any false article, would it be the duty of the 
citizen to believe it? If the State alters its creed, must 
the people go over with it? What has the civil Govern- 
ment to do with religious opinion ! 

„We will venture to say that if religious * 
had existed in Eogland—if Churches of different 
and different modes of ape Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, — — ad thriven gi le by side, their 
members eq ually enjoying the protection of the State 
in the preservation of the civil re they possessed in 
common, and the impartiality of the State as to the 
religious opinions in which they differed, these theories 
would never have been set up. The State Church is an 
offender ust the equal rights of all men before the 
law, and these theories are accomplices after the fact.“ 


Here, for the present, we must conclude. 
We have said and quoted sufficient to indicate 
the high character of this work. Next week 
we will resume our review. 


“SOCIAL PRESSURE. . 


Sir Arthur Helps reintroduces us to our old 
friends, Milverton, Mauleverer, Ellesmere, 
Cranmer, and the rest, not forgetting that ener- 
getic and prudent private secretary, Alexander 
Johnston, whoin bis mingled originality, reserve 
and helpfulness, may be regarded as a type. 
In their discussions on the several topics pre- 
sented to us, we have all the old characteristics 
—the humour, the of good society, the 
tact, and adroit manipulation of points, which 
me the 711 conversations. Aud one 

int deserves to especially signalised in 
avour of this book. There is far less in it than 
in the former ones of obliqueness, and of that 
mere playfulness and abandon of mind, which, 
while it delighted critics and very cultivated 
people, was apt to militate against the widest 
popular success, because the reader often felt 
very uncertain of the writer’s own opinion— 
even of his drift. But in this case, though 
the friends disvuss, and bring fresh points to 
light, and are very often very humorous, sarcastic, 
and playful, the author’s own earnestness and 

ractical aims are clearly apparent, and cannot 

ut make themselves powerfully felt. And in 
this case the topics themselves, we are inclined 
to think, are of the class to come more “‘ directly 
home to the business and bosoms” of men in the 
mass, than was generally the case with the 
former volumes. is work is rightly named; 
for taken broadly, its aim is to bring out 
strikingly how much the individual suffers from 
Society—from State necessity, from State 
neglect, from the toleration of vested interests 
in a thousand shapes, from the blindness and 
— 112 of communities, from the frightful 
evils that come of the large attention given to 
political party questions that concern them- 
selyes often with matters far off compared with 
that given to social questions, which concern 
themselves with matters near at hand and vital 
both to general and to individual health and 
welfare. Perhaps some of our readers may re- 
member how that deeply-to-be-regret re- 
former, Edward Denison, was wont to say that 
the time was near at hand when social ques- 
tions would determine and take precedence of 

olitical ones. When this time can be said to 

ave come, it will also be said that Sir Arthur 
Helps has done no little towards bringing it by 
the publication of this ‘‘ Social Pressure.’ 

The work is dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Forster, M.P., who ‘‘ being freed from the 
‘‘ trammels of office will be able to give more 
‘ attention to those social subjects which are 
‘* chiefly discussed in this volume.“ And Sir 
Arthur proceeds :— , 

„These measures are happily beyond the on of 
political strife; but the final pu at which they 
aim cannot be attained without aid from the leading 
statesmen of the day. 

take the opportunity which this letter affords me 
of mentioning tbat Mr. Milverton’s Essays were written 
jong ago: long before they were read to the ‘ Friends 
in Council.” If I were not to make this statement, it 
would seem ungracious on bis part that be had not 
alluded to the many great efforts which have already 
been made by individuals for the furtherance of those 
objects which he had most in view when writing some 
of these essays. 

In providing open spaces for recreation in and near 
large towns, and in forming townships of dwelling- 
places for artisans, sundry benevolent persons have 


N Social Pressure. By the Author of “ Friends in 
Counsil.” (Daldy, Isbister and Co.) 


Already bestirred themselves, and have effected 

much 
good. It is but just to notice these improvements; but 
as Mr. Milverton says, if all the benevolent and powerful 
people were to interest themselves for a whole genera- 
tion in — these objects, too much would not be 
done to overtake the consequences of former oversight 
and neglect.” 


_ The very first essay in the volume is of prime 
importance. How towns may be too large” 
is demonstrated with great clearness and 
subtlety. It is evidently the result of much 
thought and lence, and it touches 
some of the most difficult and at the same time 
pressing problems of our modern civilisation, 
which re-emerge “pun, and are taken up more 
methodically and fully in later sections. When 
it is laid down that ‘‘ one of the greatest evils 
of modern life is the existence of great 
towns,“ the sentence bears the air of paradox 

but point after point is made in its favour, an 

more than one-half the book is an illustration 
of its truth by examples. Work,” says the 
author, ‘‘is made more difficult; play (which 
1 is all a great part of & man’s 
life) is far more difficult. It seems a small 
‘thing to say, but it is a most serious thin 

“ with ma to the happiness of mankind, 
that a busy man, in these centres of popu- 
lation, cannot, after the toil of the day, take 
a walk into the country.. . “True,” 
says Sir Arthur, there are railways which 
afford a means of daily exit into the 
fresh air for London people.” But he quali- 
fies this by a glance at one of the most 
pervasive and fruitful causes of class-strife, 
opposition, and discontent. The amelioration 
that came of kindly contact and social sympathy 
in old times is lost. IIe writes :— 

It is the thousands who go: its the hundreds of 
thousands who remain. And this brings me to another 
very —— branch of the subject. The fact of these 

going away makes it worse for the hundreds of 
thousands who remain. Those who have their homes 
out of London can hardly be expected to care much 
for their own neighbourhoods in London—the neigh- 
omy oe of ons — 1 I — not N 

eeling, classes, Ww * 

they are summoned to London for business or for plea- 
sure, live in London, and do not suburban 
dwellings. But they have little love for their neigh- 
bourhoods ; and the moment that the course of busi- 
ness, or the dictate of fashion, enables them to escape 
from London, they lose no time in doing so.” 

Charity is rendered difficult; pure pleasure 
scarcely to be enjoyed; pro is incalcu- 
lably injured by the pall of smoke—hundreds 
of tons of coal, as Count Rumford said, 
being suspended in the air;—and cleanliness 
rendered almost impossible. We all remember 
how that Mr. Ruskin was thought to be half 
mad by many people when he protested that 
buildings for mere use and traffic should be 
made as strong and plain and ugly as possible, 
and that decoration should be reserved for 
dwellings round which associations could 
gather, and that this was rendered the-more 
imperative by the house and the shop or office 
being, not as in olden times in one building, 
but now-a-days, miles apart from each other. 
Mr. Ruskin’s dictum seems to receive support 
from the following :— 


Certain kinds of architecture ought to be consi- 
dered as impossible in London. All that is delicate and 
refined is so soon blurred, defaced, and corroded by this 
cruel atm ere, that it is a mockery and a delusion 
to attempt fine work. There ought to be a peculiar 
kind of architecture for such a metropolis „ Coarse, 
and massive, o neither delicacy nor refinement, 
and not ad minute decoration of any kind, And, 

n, even that coarse work requires to be executed in 

e hardest material, otherwise the corrosion is so great 
as to cause the need for constant repair.” 


Then the essayist proceeds to say that the 
small things by which public health may be 
injuriously affected are so many, that survey 
and investigation, however careful, can never 
overtake them, and he tells of a fever to all 
presumption generated by a store of oyster- 
shells, adding, that many of the houses in 
„London are so ill-provided with traps and 
other means of separation from the sewers, 
‘that, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
„these houses are but vertical portions of the 
„horizontal sewers. 


Then there is a plea for open spaces and a 
suggestion for covered - in exercising grounds 
a Katribe against the inevitable noises of great 
cities, and a theory propounded that it is the 
sight of so much squalidity which makes men 
eager to secure fortunes for their children, to 
the neglect of the public good, and that one of 
the t helps to the solution of the problem 
would be the best way of directing some of this 
energy into a wider channel. The essay and 
the discussion on ‘‘Intrusiveness,” which 
follow, are not without significance, because 
they show clearly another series of aubtle causes 
at work to render the individual subordinate to 
society, whereby his best attributes are uncalled- 
forth—the aim of each man becomes perforce the 
desire to be in the public eye, and unconsciously 
he subsides into subserviency to it in merely 


secondary work, The contiov&l 


espionage to 


which a man is subjected tends to develop a 
morbid state of the nerves, and in that state 
fully half 412 errors of t men have 
been committed—by no means a bright prospect 
for improvement in official work, as democracy 
and i's inseparable accompaniments, intrusive- 
ness and over-publicity, grow. One or two of 
the sections which follow—unless we except the 
one on ‘‘ Over-Publicity,’’ which is a comple- 
ment to that on ‘‘ Intrusiveness”—are more 
limited in application, and, we think, in interest 
—though that on The Art of Leaving Off” 
is most ingenious and striking. 

If anything positive is to be deduced from 
the sparkling humour and airy intelligence of 


this book, itis that our system of litics, 
which leads to frequent changes oP adwtnistre. 
tions, has bad results in withdrawing from 
authoritative application the fruits of long ex- 
perience and method. It is specially to be seen 
in the essay which begins on Page 247. We 
have never looked with much favour ou over- 
centralisation, ‘‘ but certainly it is true that a 
1 — administrative service may be rauch 
‘‘ hampered by thse continual changes of their 
„heads,“ who have in a certain way to be edu- 
cated for their office after they have entered it. 
Mr. Milverton says :— 


the surface, If we may 
always requires a year before 

industrious and intelligent he may be, can fully master 
the business of his department. He then, if political 
affairs are somewhat tranquil, and the government is a 
strong one, may have a year or two to make good use 
of the knowledge he has gained. But soon, alas! there 
comes some great or some smal! political convulsion or 
difficulty. He is either ousted from power —— 
or he is removed to some other — 2 of wh 
be has to master all the details, to be u, for a 
time, in the tands of his subordinates ; to whom, if he 
ia a wise and not a vain man, he will, for that time, 
judiciously submit himself.“ 


And evidently Mr. Milverton We in 
his eye bere the way in which, owing to these 
circumstances, s0ci uestions chi suffer. 
For he thus sets down his first — 

J come now to my of a remedy for these 
anomalies. It is, that as soon as may be after the 
assembling of a new Parliament, ent committees 
rn 
sures of social reform wh are much needed, and 
which have attracted a sufficient share of public atten- 
tion (for that is requisite) to be likely to meet with 
general n. The chairman of any such com- 
mittee should be either the minister or under-secretary 
111 which the measure, when com- 
pleted, is y to be submitted for administration.” 


Earlier in this essay, which is main devoted 
to showing the bearing of frequent of 
government on the efficiency of the Civil Ser- 
vice, he had said, with a subtle soupcon of 
satirio humour: 


many thousands of years a denizen of this planet 
have arrived even at the partial civilisation which he 
prides bimself upon having attained,” 

This essay is so peculiarly rich in suggestions 
of the most practical nature ing defects 
in our administration that it cannot but be re- 

as being more personal to the author 
many other essays we have had from him. 


Strikes and popular education, co-operation 
and several o ints are glanced at in the 
discussions which follow; but the real line of 


thought is retaken and followed faithfully 
in the next two essaye—‘‘ Choice of Men for 
„Office,“ and Local Goverument.” In the 
outset of the first, Mr. Milverton lays it down 
that to his mind, it is almost ‘indefensible 
„that the road to the migrant oy appoint- 
„ ments should lie through political partisan- 
„Ship, and should be dependent upon the 
‘secure possession of a seat in Parliament“; 
aod he believes that before very long these 
officers will have a seat iu Parliament ex-officio, 
„We need have no fear of a ministry oppress- 
ing us by means of these seats, Which might 
‘be limited to some such number as ton. 
„there were any such fear, it might be still 
further 4 by the holders of these 
‘* seats boing deprived of the power of voting.“ 
Aud he thus illustrates his thesis :— 

„Wo can easily see the disadvantage of this state of 
things if it prevailed in other branches of human effort. 
An army officered by men who ha! obtained the suf- 
frages of their fellow-couvtrymoen would never fight, or, 
at least, would never be led t. victory. And it isa vain 
dream to suppose that gvod les ders for political action 
will often be found in the ranks of those who have not 
made politics the business of their lives. It must be 
obvious to every one that there is some prospect of this 
danger being realised ; and it is a very serious danger. 
If, therefore, by any plan, however apparently anoma- 
lous, any saf can be provided to counteract the 
evil, the plan may be worth considering.” 
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For Local Government he would have it free 
—the true original unit being the parish, which, 
as towns rise, yields the municipal corpora- 
tion—but with thorough central supervision. 
He deprecates the idea of a man being chosen 
member of a sanitary committee, or made an 
improvement commissioner merely because he is 
an alderman ora common council-man. The 
qualifications of health officers, railway direc- 
tors, &c., are considered. As to the former, 
he says, there are two ways: 

‘* Ove is, that even in the local administration, there 
should be offices of larger sway and of a more oxtensive 
district than those now entrusted to the ordinary officer 
of health of the primary class. This might be effected 
by several of the 2 districts g under the 

er 


supervision of a hi cer, appointed, we will say, 
by the county. 

In addition to this, there might be promotion to the 
offices of inspectors of the central board, who should 
be men of much skill and capacity. Into this body, as 
vacancies occurred, those persons might be introduced 
who had distinguished themselves in local administra- 
10n. 

These essays aro full of wise counsel, th 
ate pervaded by quiet hamour; and, thoug 
they are by no means hopeless in their tone, 
there is a kind of reflectiveness in them that 
occasionally verges on the mild — to 
which merely speculative minds are most subject 
—as witness that passage in the essay on Look- 
ing Back,” in which the writer somewhat 
pathetically mourns over the time that it takes 
to get anything done. But they are seasoned 
by a gentle charity,” a tolerance of other 
opinions, and a patience of contradiction, 
which are alike remarkable. The book de- 
serves the fullest consideration of politicians 
and students, no less than of the throng of 
social reformers, and we wish that it may only 
accomplish one-half the good which the author 
desires fur thousands of the dim common 
* — who will never hear of the 


And we should not part with“ Social Pres- 
‘‘sure” without saying that it is quite out of 
our power to give any idea of the raciness, the 
originality, and tho whimsicality of the discus- 
sions of the ‘Friends in Couneil,“ which 
alternate with aud relieve the essays. For a 
taste of these discussions the reader must go to 
the book itself. We promise him a pleasure of 
no common or.ler—a gentle intellectual exercise 
that cannot fuil of the best of practical results 
—a deeper interest iu his poorer neighbours 
and fellow-strugglers, and a desire to aid and 
elevate them, however much he may take ex- 
ception to some of the opinions expressed by 
one or other of the Friends. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


„Luke Wesley Church is most pus 
not the proper name of the author of novel 
„From the Plough to the Pulpit”; which 
1 * more correctly have been termed, ‘“‘ From 
„ Wesleyanism to the Church.“ The hero of 
this tale was the son of a farmer, and his early 
character does not impress one very favourably. 
He went to school, where he found h isy 
in others and religion for himself. He me 
a local preacher amongst the Wesleyans—a 

rodigy anda prig. From this sphere he was 
‘raft off to Cambridge University. The 
early history of this young gentleman at Cam- 
bridge is told with a deal of humour, 
reminding us not a little of Mr. Verdant Green. 
He was acapital subject for practical jokes, 
and he was the victim of rather more than the 
share that usually falls to the lot of one fresh- 
man. He improved, however, as he went 
on, and in course of time forsook the 
Wesleyans and took orders in the Church. 
The novel contains some very life-like 
sketches of Wesleyans, and not a few good 
university sketches. It is marred by two 
faults:— First, the obvious design of bringing 
over the hero to the Establishment; and, 
secondly, the author’s theory about the 
Jesuits. He finds Jesuits at school, at college, 
in the pulpit, and “ in political Dissent.” In 
fact, he seems to be almost as weak-minded as 
his hero. Nevertheless, his book is worth read- 
ing, if for no other reason, because it travels 
out of the ordinary lino of the novelist. 

In Jessie Trim,” Mr. Farjoon has, for once, 
come short of his own standard. First, the 
characters aro nearly all uninteresting; secondly, 
the style as a whole is dull; and lastly, events 
are brought about in an altogether too jerky a 
manner. Jessie Trim” is certainly the 
heroine, and possibly Mr. Farjeon intended to 
make more of her, but, as a matter of tact, the 
book is almost «exclusively occupied not with 

* 1. From the floug to the Pulpit, via Cambridge, 
By Luke Wrster Caurcn. Three Volumes. (Tinsley 
Brothers. ) 

2. Jessie Trim. By B. L. Fanseon. Thres Volumes. 
(Tinsley Brothers. ) 

3. Woman's a Ridde, o Baby Warmstrey. By, PHILIP 
SHELDON. Three Volumes. (Henry S. King and Co.) 


| the heroine, but with the hero. There are two 


or three fairly drawn characters, however. The 
first are Anthony Bullpit and his son—the son 
especially—next comes Uncle Bryan, secretive 
and morose, and, best of all, Turk West. The 
theatrical sketches are done with a . E 
which Mr. Farjeon has rarely ex „but 
Ohris's mother is a failure, and the greater 
failure that the sketch was evidently intended 
to be a success. The reason is that we do not 
see the character that is described. Mr. 


Farjeon will do better by reverting to his old | su 


ground. 

In“ Woman's a Riddle,” we haye a tale of 
freshness and power. Mr. Sheldon has written 
before, but has never produced such distinct 
7 well-drawn charac 7 Pg . told 

a governess, and one of the eatures is 
that, all through, the writer sustains that cha- 
racter without once forgetting it. We find the 
governess first in an ordinary London middle- 
class family. Here Sir Gervase Warmstrey, a 
formal, antique aristocratic country gentleman, 
was a visitor. He succeeds in getting the 
governess to take charge of his niece, a young 
lady whose ignorance is only equalled by her 
viciousness. Nobody being able to do anything 
with her, Sir Gervase at last determines to 
marry, and selects an amiable young lady whom 
he thinks he can bend to his formal ways and 
iron rule. The history of this process is admi- 
rably told. The subject bends, and nearly 
— * but at the same time dissatisfles, and is 
on the point—good as she is—of eloping, when 
conscience comes to her rescue at the moment 
that Sir Gervase dies. Then follows another 
marriage, whose result we need not detail. The 
master character in the work, which is very 
powerfally drawn, is Sir Gervase, but it is noten- 
tirely original. It is George Eliot’s Mr. Oasau- 
bon made into a country gentleman, and the 
reader will find one or two other resemblances 
besides this toa part of the plot of Middle- 
„march.“ But the book asa whole is fresh, 
and the novel-reader will delight in it. 


— — — — — — — 


‘“ SCRIPTURE PROVERBS.’’* 


Mr. Jacox’s industry and versatility are 
inexhaustible. For a man who has much 
leisure, love of reading and the knack of quota- 
tion, it is not much trouble to make common- 
place books; but to invent happy settings for 
such gatherings, and so give them something 
of the value of original essays, is not such a 
77 gift. Happy quotation, says Emerson, 
isa high art. Mr. Jacox understands it. He 
selects well, arranges well, and happily drops 
in connecting links which are as sug- 

ive as most of his originals. Each section 
is really a complete essay—full of point, pith, 
and suggestion. He is never hard, heavy, or 
wearisome. Full of learning and with a 
wondrously retentive memory for whatever is 
quaint or whimsical as well as for what is deep, 
permanent or valuable in literature, he has 
almost elevated compilation to the dignity of 
original reflection. His books are pleasant to 
; but they are also useful to refer to, and 
they will be found of vast value to 

students. 
* — — Ao — by the 

e most ou ing pro ipture 0 
aid of other literatures; and the result is ay 
pleasant book. It is reverent, serious, | 
— easy, chatty, and exceedingly attractive. 

0 of note be it biography, essay, or novel 
—but Mr. Jacox has read in that mood — 
delicious, appreciative which enables 
him to make mental jottings that serve him right 
well Those cha on“ The Sure 
„Side of Suretyship,” and on ‘ Counsellors 
„Many and too Many,” are brim full of quiet 

ical wisdom, and deserve to be pondered 
y young men amid the temptations to easy 
acquiescence which the present conditions of 
society so much tend to enco in them. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Kindness to Animals,“ too, 
is 1 with tender meaning and reference, 
aud the anecdotes here, as elsewhere, are ex- 


„ his friend dearer to him than his j 
had that fine instinct of pain whi 

„ man 
oe e numbers but wound one.” 


but he 


f of this lied by 
on The Multitude of 
“Counsellors” with some not inappropriate 


ections :— 

John Balfour of has gained a main point 
when he succeeds in i the wiser of hie friends 
that the counsellors of their are too numerous, 

d that cannot expect 


idianites to be, by 
hands, 


Dr. Johnson, who alone com 


ag of fever from close i 
our sailing vesse)s, which, like the Wash- 
ington, were the homes of fraud, brutality, tyranny, 
and — Mr. Herbert Spencer, some years ago, 
rs. Chisholm's beneficent enterprise, and 

i drew conclusions of practical 


again of charity committees, and the like, it has been 
said that utter helplessness is their most curious oha 
racteristic ; that, animated a sincere desire to do a 
great deal, ae pee _— ve to on Segre we pre 
iminary stage ; but every evil must work i 
own cure, and by this time . and charitable 

le are con ly coming to see the absolute 
mpotence of a numerous body of men for carrying on 
the details of business, and to resign themselves to the 
necessity of a more concentrated agency. xy. 
A recent essayist on common-sense observes that it 
does not work in numbers, and will vot act freely in 
consultations, committees, nor especially in largo 
numbers; a thousand fairly sensible e will, under 
the pressure of contact, do a frightfully foolish thing, 
at which each, acting alone, would stand aghast.” 

The book is a repertory of wise sayings, 
gonial remarks, and apt aneedote, strung to- 
gether by the help of a quick fancy and exqui- 
site taste and sensibility, and we can prophesy 
a success for the book. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jacox is right about the two 
following verses, which he hints that George 
Beattie, of Montrose, plagiarised from Hartley 
Coleridge :— 

Jay what is worse than black despair? 

that sick hope too weak for flying, 
That play at fast and loose with care, 
And waits a weary life in dying. 
be a weloome guest, 
* tor be ban tab coer 


Tu but a cuckoo at the best 
The joy of spring scarce heard in summer.“ 
Beattie was born in 1786, and died 
his own hand in 1823. Hartley Oole- 
ridge was born in 1796, and was thus only 
twenty-seven at the date of Beattie's death. 
The lines are not like the work of a very young 
man, or of one who had not had deep and try- 
ing experiences. It is much a question of date 
—priority of publication. Hartley Coleridge, 
however, lived till 1849, which gives r 
Beattie’s poems a | time to travel to - 
ley Se than Hartley Ooleridge's to poor 
Beattie— who, whatever may be said of his 
range as a poet, was at once unfortunate and 
original and had the merit of drawing his 
poetry duly out of his own heart, or connecting 
it with local custom or association. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


The Fantastic History of the Celebrated Pierrot, 
written by the Magician Alcofribas, and translated 
from the Logdian by ALFRED AssoLLaNt. Rendered 
into English by A. G. Munro. With upwards of 
100 humorous illustrations by Yan’ Dargent. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) Though we have in this 
book a very powerful and characteristic portrait of 


cellent. On ‘‘ Owning Oneself in the Wrong“ 
we have read with peculiar pleasure; it is the 
2 of 8 oo essayist. 1 Weather 
Friends“ is also good; and the passage on 
„ Self-restraint in Sallies of Wit,” at page 288, 
deserves the widest reading. The present 
writer know Professor Aytoun well, and can 
endorse this statoment regarding him—and is it 
nut well to have the temptation to be witty even 
ut the expense of a frioud's feelings tempered 
by such instances? Although claiming for 
„Professor Aytoun some tilent for sharpness 
of repartee, Mr. Theodore Martin describes 
him as of too kindly and sympathetic a 
‘‘ nature to shine as a wit; for not only was 


* Scripture Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated, and 
A pplied. By FRANCIS JACOX, author of “ Traits of 
Character,’ &, Ke. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


the Magician Alcofribas, who devoted his life to 
the study of science,” we are inclined to regard 
him rather in the light of a myth, and to seek for 
the original of this very fanciful, forcible, and funny 
tale not in quite so remote a period as he could 
only have lived in. It is a sort of French Gulliver 
and the Lilliputians—professedly surrounded with 
an eastern, that is, a Chino-Tartar atmosphere. 
It abounds with stirring adventures, hairbreadth 
escapes, mysteries, murders, battles, distressed 
maidens, and all the acknowledged wonders and 
machineries of the Arabian Nights.” But it 
has the modern tendency to detail, which may re- 
2 end it to boys, but somewhat reduces its value 
as art. However, the writer has so studied to 


ster the action that it will no doubt be found 


interesting to the younger generation. For our 
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selves, with all its grotesque inventiveness, its dash, 
its brilliancy and exaggerated humour, we confess 
we have found it somewhat tiresome, though re- 
lieved by touches of real genius here and there ; as 
witness the episode of the courtiers and King 
Vatripan at p. 128, and the trick played on the 
giant Kabardantes at p. 152. The illustrations are 
genuinely French—some of them too grotesque and 
horrible, others very funny, and others remarkable 
for powerful drawing in action both of horses and 
men. For rare character and expression we would 
specially refer to the cuts on pp. 24 and 129. It 
is altogether an entertaining and clever book. 

Dog Life. Narratives exhibiting Instinct, Intelli. 
gence, Fidelity, Sympathy, Attachment, and Sorrow, 
Illustrated by Sixteen Engravings after Sir Epwix 
LANDSEER. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
Anecdotes of animals are never-failing in interest for 
children. All however, depends upon arrangement. 
Here we have another addition to the long list of 
books of this kind, containing a deal that is old and 
a little that is new, which owes nearly everything 
to its admirable arrangement. It does not attempt 
to describe too wide a circle, and is the better on 
that account. The various headings under which 
the anecdotes are ranged is indicated on the sub- 
title. Intelligence, sympathy, fidelity, attachment, 
sorrow, are each defined and illustrated ; so that 
if you remember the main intent of the anecdote, 
you can have no difficulty in finding it again. Some 
of the instances given are very remarkable, as, 
for example, those in pp. 91, 92, p. 100, and pp. 
236, 237. The drawings—very clear and beautiful— 
after Sir Edwin Landseer, are themselves more 
than worth the price of the book. There isa mis- 
print, which looks odd to a Scotchman’s eye, at p. 
213, in the anecdote of Dr. Guthrie’s ‘‘ Bob 
Arbelot should be Arbirlot.” 

Among the Arabs. Adventures in the Desert, and 
Sketches of Life and Character in Tent and Town. 
With numerous illustrations. (Seeley and Co.) 
This is a very readable book, suited either for boys 
or girls. It draws in skilfully from such books as 
that of Mr. Palgrave’s, and altogether conveys a 
vivid picture of life among the Arabs: it describes 
the desert and a journey through it, the hospitality 
of the Arabs, their domestic customs, their markets, 
their warfare and wars, and communicates much 
information, while it is interesting. The cuts are 
very good. The chapters on Arab Women” and 
Arab Physicians” are full of information. 

A Boy’s Kingdom or Four Years in a Cave. By 
the author ok Under the Lime Trees,” Captain 
„Wolfe. With numerous illustrations. (Seeley.) 
This is the story of a boy, who, sailing in a ship, 
the Marshman, which was caught in a storm, was 
saved by a dog, and who lived for four years in a 
cave on a Wild island. It belongs to a class of 
books which have had a large attractiveness for the 
young; but we are not sure that the style has not 
been overdone. It differs, however, from the 
Robinson Crusoe conception, inasmuch as the little 
hero has companions in his cave; but the tale of 
intruders, and of the sports and perils and disap- 
pointments he underwent, is well done. It is 
developed with great circumstantiality, and carries 
the reader along with keen interest and curiosity. 
The cuts, which are French evidently, are very 
expressive. 

Travellers’ Tales. By the Author cf ‘‘ Busy Bee,” 
„Strawberry Bank, &c. With forty-five illustra- 
tions. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) In this 
beautifully printed and illustrated work an old 
traveller tells tales of all countries in an equally 
amusing and instructive manner. There are tales 
of mountains in all parts of the globe that he has 
ascended, curious animais that he has met, and so 
on. It is a good and cheap book for a present. 

Little Blue Eyes, and other Field and Flower 
Stories. By the Author of My Young Days,” 
Little Lives,” &c. (Seeley, Jackson and Halli- 
day.) Little Blue Eyes lives down a lane: now 
can any child guess who sheis? ‘‘ Forget-me-not, 
of course!” No; it is the Speedwell. Now 
just as Blue-eyes woke one morning, Jenny Wren 
Hew out of her snug nest and said, “ My babies 
‘fare all out of their shells this morning, Blue-eyes. 
„Such little darlings they are; oh! such little 
‘darlings. But don’t you tell anybody, Blue- 
„eyes, mind you don’t tell.” That is how these 
stories begin—or nearly begin—and by-and-bye ‘all 
the birds and flowers talk, telling a good deal about 
themselves—and other people. In fact, they 
chatter as we know they will. The style of this 
work is charming for its simplicity, and the illus- 
trations are very effective. 

The Young Brahmin’s Story ; or the Confessions of 
Bihari Lal. By Avauste GLarvon, late missionary 
in Ajmere. Translated by Sanam M. S. CLARKE. 


ing satisfactorily. The Kag has arrived at 
| Bydney in H. M. S. Dido, and will visit Melbourne. 


(Edinburgh : W. Oliphant and Co.) We do not 
remember to have met with a work of this kind 
before. It is introduced by a missionary as a tale 
told by a young Brahmin who became, after a long 
mental conflict, a teacher in the missionary’s school. 
Its object is to expose the utter hypocrisy of the 
Brahminical system. Readers of The Last Days 
ok Pompeii” will remember the author's exposure 
of the jugglery connected with the worship of 
„Isis.“ We have just such an exposure here, only 
that it relates to a religion of the day. The book 
is a striking one, and very effectively written. 

Sea Breezes. By the Author of the “ Knights of 
„the Frozen Sea,” “Good Dogs,“ Ke. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.) What boy wants to know 
all about the ships of the olden times—what they 
did, and what sort of things they were? What boy 
wants to know all about the Polar expeditions from 
the first to the last? What boy wants to go to 
sea’? Here is the book for him, where it’s all told, 
and where sixty-five illustrations enable him to see 
as well as to read. 


— 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A woman in Ottawa labours under the delusion 
that she is to be the next Queen of England. 
According to the Voce della Verita, the report 
that the Pope is ill of a fever is incorrect. 
The trial of the civil suit of Mr. Theodore Tilton 
— Mr. Henry Ward Beecher is set down for 
8 


Thirty Chinese students have arrived at San 
Francisco, en route for Hartford, Con., where they 
are to undergo a course of educational training. 

In a return compiled from the latest census 
returns, there are said to be no less than 93,231 
lepers in India. 

Mr. James Kussell Lowell has declined to 
the vf United States Minister to the Court of 
St. Petersburg. 

It is thought that no exciting political debate 
will take place before January, there being plenty 
of business to occupy the House until Christmas. 

The Empress of Russia left Paris for San Remo 
on Monday. The weather was too cold during her 
stay to allow of her paying visits. The Czarewitch 
has left for St. Petersburg. : 

A telegram from Rome states that a bill, signed 
by the Left, 


proposing to grant an annuity of 4,0001 a- year to 
i. 

A Calais journal mentions that the quantity of 
herrings on the coast is so great that the boats sink 
under the loads. The fish is selling at five for a 
halfpenny. 

From Chili we learn that the President and his 
Ministers, as well as several members of his 
Council and 2 1 7 — 
excommuni or ibiting er ty 
publication of Papal Balle exciting to sedition. 


Reports published in the New York papers of a 
revolt on the part of several Fiji chiefs are stated 
to be unfounded. On the con , eve is 


A very severe earthquake shock has been felt 
throughout Chili, Great alarm prevailed at Val- 


paraiso and Santiago, and h of families sat 
night in order to be 
any fresh shock that ry os 
— 
that the Frenoh 


Government has agreed, 
to the Russian proposal for framing an international 
code of the usages of war. 

It is stated that the hurricane which recently 


passed over Jamaica did more 


an 
which has visited the island for more than 5 


years. Huge forest trees were torn up, and muc 
wiug produce destroyed. Many houses were 
lown n, and roads washed away. 


THE POPULATION OF JERUSALEM is estimated at 
21,000, of whom 5,000 are Moslems, 5,500 
Christians of all denominations, 10,000 Jews, and 
about 500 Eu s (not being Jews) — 
Germans. Within the last two years the Jewis 

pulation has 911 nnen to 
the extent of 2,000—by constant arrivals, 
principally of Polish and Russian Jews. 

Tug CAWNPORE cow one eg Times — 
correspondent telegrap t theinquiry respecting 
the — Nana is N. t particulars 
are strictly concealed. He adds that public opinion 
grows more sceptical. 

Farat Panic rv a Cnunch.— An alarm of fire 
was recently raised during special services in the 
French parish church at Montreal, and the congre- 
gation made arush for the doors. Three hun red 

ople were trampled upon, and many of them were 
atally injure’. 

A Fravuputent kx-Mixisrzn.— M. Clement 
Duvernois, who was formerly a Minister under the 
French Empire, was convicted in Paris on Wednes- 
day of swindling and breach of trust in connection 
with the Territorial Bank of Spain, and was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
1,000 francs. ee other persons were also 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment as his accom- 
plices, and two were acquitted. 

Burrep in A Snow Darirt.—From the account 
in the Journal de Geneve of the accident which 


has been laid before the Chamber, 


— W 


has occurred on the Great St. Bernard, it seeme 
that eight Italian workmen were crossing 
mountain, and that two monks and a servant, fol- 
lowed by 


Sunday 


sixty-eight Republicans. 
supported by the Radicals, but are not all Radicals 
themselves. The richest arrondissement in Paris 


the 
place on Sunday, was favourable to the 
Republicans. 
Tae Frexncnu Assxunt x. Monday being the day 
12 


which took 


of the French 
ndance of deputies in Ver- 
took place between 


fixed for the openin 
there was a large a 
sailles, ahd several 1 
the members of the different political factions. At 
a meeting of the Extreme Right a letter was read 
from the Comte de Chambord, in which the writer 
said that, rr in the zeal of his friends, he 


would not offer them any advice beyond atating 
that a true Royalist must do nothing that migh 
delay the Royalist restoration. letter was 
communicated to the Moderate Right. It is stated 
that the Extreme Right will vote the Con- 
stitutional Bills. It is doubtful course the 


Moderate Right will take. Should the Right 
Centre unite with the Left Centre, it is thought 
the Constitutional Bills could be carried in spite of 
the Right, but as yet the negotiations for unity of 
action between the Centres have not su ed. 
The fraction of the Left will take no action uatil 
after the delivery of the President’s M The 
Assembly was formally opened during the day. M. 
Thiers was present at Monday’s sitting, and en 

into conversation with General Cissey. 


— 
’s volume of the History of the 
ar,” which deals principally with the 
King ion 
a translation of the New Testament, one latest 
Greek Text of Tischendorf, by Dr. Samuel David - 


An old lady thinks that a good modern 
‘‘songs” thoroughly deserve to 2 called 


strains. 

A lecturer, addressing an audience, contended, 
with tiresome 2414 
nature, until one of his hearers, losing all 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, one of the ‘‘strong- 
minded,” lately delivered a very powerful address 
Woman's ta, but, unfortunstely, 
all her 2 or woman's copay ES the 
other sex by passing round a man’s up 

„Show me a Radical, gentlemen,” said a politi- 
olan, and I'll show you a liar.” ‘I sir, am one,” 
exclaimed a ready opponent. ‘‘ Just come round 
the corner,” was the reply, “and I'll show you a 
fellow who said I co t find a Radical in the 


Ax Eptoram.—The late Outram, whose 
amusing lyrics have just been co threw off 
the fo ni Be on hearing a lady praise a 
certain rev. rs eyes :— 

I cannot praise the doctor's eyes, 
I never saw his ce divine ; 

He always shuts when he prays, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine. 


EstaBLinuep Dissenters.—We are told that it 
is no longer the Dissenters of the Liberation Society 
alone who compass and imagine the disestablishment 
of the National Church. Man 


of the Ritualist 
clergy also are said to contemplate it, in case the 
laws are enforced against their mimicries of Roman 


Catholicism. Thus disestablishment is contem- 
lated not only by Dissenters without the Church, 
ut also by Dissenters within. In the meantime 
might not these established Dissenters as well dis- 
establish themselves Punch. 

Hyprocrisy.—A Scotch minister had à farmer 
neighbour who was in the habit of shooting on Sun- 
day. But after a while this Sabbath - breaker joined 
the chureh. One day the minister to whose 
church he belonged met a friend of the farmer, atid 
said :—‘‘ Do you see any difference in Mr. 


since he joined the church?” Oh, yes!” replied 
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raging 
r subject, who came forward in 
is turn, “ oblige me by ing me all you know of 
Louis XVI.” Sir,“ replied the young man, with 
a modest, yet dignified | 
individual the subject of idle 
Avchbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 8 

re „Dr. Sumner. 
held a stall in Durham Cathedral, and of course 
yy performed service there. The students 
of the University attend service, in the centre of 
the church. morning, an un uate 
coming in whilst the ist was playing the 
voluntary, made haste to get to his seat. H 
past the lectern, his gown caught and to tear. 
As is their wont, the students tittered ; the unfor- 
tunate undergraduate, becoming confused, rushed 
on, ＋ A gown into halves, by the very noise 
made with tearing drawing universal attention. 
Before he had got to his seat the canon rose ab- 
stractedly, and commenced the service with, ‘‘ Rend 
your hearts and not your garments,” Ko. The 
whole congregation, already with difficulty suppres- 
sing its amusement, burst out laughing. 

ow To Take Care or Furs.—Most ladies sup- 

pose that care in putting away furs is all that is 


air, I never make any 
p. 

story is told of the 

He once 


required ; they can wear them when and how they 
please, provi 1 expend a 1. 5 * 4 
camphor in putti em away. is idea 

— * ting y 


More harm is done to furs by wearing 
them for a week after the weather has become 
warm, than during a whole cold season. Moreover, 
when laid aside they should be brushed the right 
= with a soft brush, an old linen handkerchief 
0 


A cedar 


| Births, Barringes, ind Heaths 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stampe will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. | 


BIRTH. 
NAYLOR.—October 30, at 41, Wellesley-street, Calcutta, 
the wife of the Rev. John Naylor, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

LAN DER—ARNOLD.—November 24, at Redland Park 
Congregational Church, by the Rev. U. R. Thomas, Samuel 
John, youngest son of the late Mr. Samuel John Lander, 
to Eva, daughter of T. W. Arnold, of Bath. 

SMITH—KAY.—November 26, at Salem Congregational 
Church, Burnley,{by the Rev. John Reid, assisted by the 
Rev. John Stroyan, Thomas Henry Smith, son cf 
Smith, of Ski to Ellen, second daughter of John Kay, 
J. P., of Burnley. 

HARE—LEWIS. — November 28, at Upper Holloway 
8 the Rev. W. G. Lewis, Bayswater, brother of 
the bri Mr., William Hare, 11, Alexandra-villas, Fins- 
bury Park, to Catherine A youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. W. G. Lewis, of Cheltenham. 

RABBITS—ROBERTS.—November 28,’at the Lewisham 
mg we Chapel, by the Rev. J. Morlais Jones, 
William Thomas, elder son of William Rabbits, of Forest 
Hill, to Maria Keevill, eldest daughter of Robert Roberts, 
also of Forest Hill. 

DEATHS. 


WHERRY.—November 19, at Peterborough, Mr. John 
Wherry, aged sixty-four, after a short illness, formerly of 
March, Cambs. 

LEIGHTON.—November 22, at Lochbie House, Hornsey- 
rise, London, N., the Rev. Edward Leighton, in the 74th 

ear of his Friends will kindly accept this intimation. 

ROGERS .—November 24, at Prittlevell, Essex, resting on 
the Rock of „Mr. John Rogers, aged 39, late deacon 
of the Baptist Church, Foots Cray, Kent, and superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath-school. 

PRATTEN.—November 25, at 4, Swanbourn-villas, Bristol, 
Miss M Pratten, aged eighty-seven. 

ELLINGTON.—November 27, at Reudlesham- road, Hack- 
ney, Emily, widow of the late Ebenezer Ellington, formerly 
of Mildenhall, Suffolk, aged fifty-three. 


U NF E R A L REFORM. 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with great economy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, Wo, 


— - 


— — 


| quiet in tone. Fair supplies have been offering, and about 
equal to requirements, the demand ruling inactive. Prices 
have been unaltered. * 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 30.— There was a firm market to- 


day at last day’s . Hettons, 27s.; Haswell. 27s. 6d.; 
South Hettons, s. 6d. ; Hetton Lyons, 25s. 3d. ; Hawthorn, 
258. 3d. Ships for sale, 29; at sea, 15. 


2 ů — 


AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 

“T visited” writes Dr. Hassatt, “ Afesers, 
Horniman’s Warehouse, and took samples of Tea 
ready for consignment to their AGenTs,& on analysis 
I found them Pure, & of superior quality.” 

“ At the Docks, I took samples of L/orniman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pure; the quality 
being equally satisfactory.” 

uf purchased Packets from ‘Agents for 
Horniman's Tra,“ the contents | find correspond in 
Purity and excellence of quality, «ith the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the Docks.” 

8.248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, fa 


— 


MASSACRE OF THE [NNOCENTS.—Parents valuing their 
children’s safety will avoid Soothing Medicines containing 
opium, 20 nently fatal to infants, and will use only 
“StepMan’s TeetTuine Powpers,” which are safest and 
best, being free from opium. red by a Surgeon (not a 
Chemist), formerly attached toa Children’s Hospital, whose 
name, Stedman,” has but one E init. Trade Mark “A 
Gum Lancet.” Refuse all others. Also Stedman’s Food for 
Children, the very best without exception, making nerve, 
bone, and muscle, 3d. to 4s.6d. Highly recommended by 
the Lady Susan Milbank, Ashfield, Suffolk. Depot :—East 
Road, Hoxton, London. 


Adbertisements, 


— 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARM O- 
NIUM SALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
having co the rebuilding and enlargement of their 
ises, invite all buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
IANOFORTES, Harmoniums, and American Organs. 
Speciali ves: — New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, with 
truss legs on —_ full compass, 25 guineas, the cheapes.., 
strongest, and most elegant pianette yet uced; the 
Library Model Harmonium, in light oak, guineas; the 
Gothic Model Harmonium, in dark oak, with handsome 
antique carving, 70 guineas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American Organs, 
No. 48, Cheapside. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
fingering), for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 
34 guineas and seven gui Also Rudall and Co.’s Prise 


Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand flutes of all fingerings, at 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheapside. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, Nov. 30.— 
We had a god supply of English wheat this morning, and 


ut furs away as early as ible (usi — — — * A * ane see, — and 
ned break orce of i nglish wheat sold at t prices onday last. aa 7 = 
cast Winds), well wrapped in cotton or linen, ix | Foreign wheat wa in fair . ———— 


struments, vibrating with the slightest breeze, supersede any- 


bel Thi ri 10 cli extent of business was doing at rather more money. Peas | thing of the kind hithert ufectured, 26s. ; . 
Sil closets and —— — 2 — of — — — and pri — ia. higher Hw nm with tuning key, complete £1 Ns, 64. old model, 21. 
their contents once in about three mon the hesley wes in sequent ot Gal — — — double harps, £2 2s. to £4 4s. 
articles well shaken and e to the air, | were easier 42 Arrivals of oats are large, and —— KEITH, PRO WSE, and Co., 48, Cheapside. No agents. 
the woodwork (shelves icularly) scrubbed with | ¢*-ship were in favour of buyers, but without change from USICAL BOXES by NICOLE. FRERES.— 
scalding alum-water, wdered with borax. If oe fl ERR peg Fey = MT. Prowse, tnd Co, direct importers, offer 


qr. — * . * 
week. Barley quiet and prices rather ky parties seeking really fiue, well-tuned instruments, a selectiou 
~ . of more than 400 boxes, with all the recent improvements, 


. METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monde 
Wor 50.— Tue total i a wee ny Ay rere a from £4 to £150. Buyers are requested, before purchasing, 
Nov. 30. — . Le the into to visit the new specially devoted to the sale of these 


ene anting instruments, which fur quality have no equal. 
Musical Box and Self-acting Instrument Depot, No. 48, 
Cheapside. . 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


e CHAIN- BANDS, BELTS, 
BATTERIES, RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Paris and other Medical 
Authorities in Engiand and abroad. 

Electricity, the prime actor in the process of life, per- 
vades all living organism, and its — 1 nerve 
— conjecture, iti entific fact, knowa 

onsequen vility, 
and various functional . it Nature's = 
and most congenial remedy. self-epplication 
this wonderful physical agent has become easy and sgree- 
able to the patient, and accessible to all by the recent 
improvemente. 

n contradistinction to those unprinc pled advertisers 


48, Threadneedle 
London. 


MaNnuractuRE oF Cocoa. 


Pigs bave been neglected. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Nov. who publish statements SOLELY ON THEIR OWN 

30.—A moderate of meat was on sale to-day, and AUTHORITY, Mr. PULVERMACHER refrains from put- 

house- | the trade was very slow, at barely late rates. 124 3 in favour of 

ult satis; | PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 30.—The arrivals last week — —— — © —— —— 

subjects | fom Ireland were 370 firkins butter und 3,581 bales bacon, and scientific authorities, including Sir C. Lococx. 

of water end from Irn packages butter, and 1,623 Bart., M. B., F. RC. S.; Sir Henry Hottanp, Bart., 

bales bacon. supplies of finest foreign butter are barely M.D. F. R &. S, and F.RS.; Sir J. R. Martin, Bart, 

equal to the demand, and in some cases higher prices are C.B., F.R.C.8, FS A., and F. K S.; Sir W. Fercus- 

4 | obtained ; inferior descriptions continue dull. For n | son, Bart, M-D., I. KS. F.RC.8, 4 

. ittle or no inquiry. market continues . mass of evidence of the efficacy of these appli- 

— prices generally declined 1s, to 2s. percwt. At the close of 2 — ted by the 8 4 

Note the Red | ide week there appeared more in the market, cently found in the stanJard work (p. 76 ; 1867) of Joun 

hisky.“ HOPS, Bonovon, Monday, a — the past Kix, K. Clinical Proſessor 0 at Cin 
week considerable quan prinei ents have — 

» 227, | changed hands at improved prices, and the 2 “ These Chains are very useful in many Nervous disorders : 

\ being now much — — ask * 82 I — are Dedility Aphonia Rheumatism — 

business is more earlings are seliiug at ee WF pep: ” 

deut rates. Continental markets firm, Alost ve Si , Laralysis — * Paralysis Bladder) 

Mid and East Kent £10 £11, £15 l5s.; Weald of Kent, . Central Paralysis * — a 

£8 8s, £9 9s, £10 10s. ; Sussex, £7 7s, £8 Bs, £9 9s.; | Nomina . 

£18. “ Stiff Joints ervous Debility dad Contractions” 

“H ‘ Consti " 0 e ” 

or is this Oint- PO TATOES, Borough and Spitalfields, Monday, Nor. Hysteric Paralysis — (Nervous) Loss of Taste, Ke. 


30.—The arrival of potatoes are on a moderate, scale, 
and the trade is steady, at the following currency :—Regents, 
75a. to 100s. _ ton; Rocks, 60s. to 75s.; Victorias, 95s. 
to 110s.; Flukes, 105 to 130 per ton. The imports of pota- 
toes into London last week amounted to 20,760 bags from | 
Autwerp, 1,301 tons and 1,711 bags from Dunkirk, 113 bags 
from Rotterdam, 36 Dort. 109 Calais, 200 Brussels, 274 tons 
from St. Malo, 9 Bremen, 150 tons Le Vivier, 7 bags Ham- 
burg, and 18 barrels from New York. 


wooL Monday, Nov, 30.—The wool market has been 


Mr. PutverMACHER challenges the strictest inves- 
tigation of his numerous documents and testimorials, 
medical and private, which are published in his pamphlet, 
“GaLVANISM, Nature's Curt Restorer OF 
IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY,” sent post free for 3 stamps, 
by applying to 

J. L PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearly opposite Conduit-street.) 
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WHEELER X WILSON’S 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


FOR LADIES AND FAMILIES. 


HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 

MACHINES are the most suitable for Ladies, by 

reason of the very t exertion required to use’them, com- 

bined with elegance of appearance and quietness in operation, 

and are the best in the market for Family use, doing every 

kind of sewing required in the most approved style, and are 
easily understood and worked by young persons. 


FOR DRESSMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 

HEELER and WILSON’S SEWING 

MACHINES are used and recommended by first- 

class Modistes and Dressmakers, on account of the uty 

and reliability of the stitch made by them; and are great 

favourites among Ladies’ Outfitters, Baby Linen Manufac- 

turers, and Shirtmakers, being capable of executing work of 

the most exquisite fineness. These Machines, being very rapid 

in action, and of extraordinary durability, are the most 
serviceable and economical that can be obtained. 


Paices—Treadle Machines, from Six Guineas. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 


MANUFACTURING MACHINES 


(No. 6, PRICE £6), 


Are designed for Three Classes of Work, vis 
No. 64. For TAILORING, Upholstery, 
stitching heavy materials. 
No. 68. For LEATHER WORK of all descrip- 
tions, and Flowering. 


No. 6c. For all kinds of DOMESTIC WORK, 
especially the heavier descriptions. 


and 


In ordering, specify which kind is required. 


After successfully manufacturing and selling the 
well-known and well-tried WHEELER AND WILSON 
Famity Szwine Mom for more than twenty 
years, we now introduce to the public a larger 
machine of power, 3 more particularly 
to the heavier descriptions of manufactures, either 
by foot or steam power. 


These Machines are constructed to work with a 
STRAIGHT NEEDLE in conjunction with the cele- 
brated ROTARY HOOK, and by this successful 
combination, secure great a power and 
rapidity with the easiest at the same time 
doing away with the noise and immense wear and 
tear inseparable from oscillating shuttle machines. 

These Machines are arranged to work either from 
LEFT TO RIGHT or FROM the operator. They have 
two rates of speed without change of foot motion ; 
an improved take-up, and the tension upon both 
upper and lower threads is easily The 


2 by turning 


Further information may be obtained by sending for 
Special Prospectus of the No. 6 


MACHINES may also be obtained on the NEW 
SYSTEM OF HIRE, with option of purchase. 
Particulars on application. Prospectuses, &c, post free. 


Chur Orrice—20, Queen Vic- 

‘YW BEELER toria-street, London, E. C., near the 
Mansion House. 

455 West-EnD Drror—139, Regent- 
street, London. 


Wilson 


Brancugs. — Manchester — 154, Market-street ; 
Leeds—41, Commercial-street; Birmingham—Stephenson- 
lace ; Norwich—9, Loudon-street ; York—27, Coney-street ; 


CENTRAL Deré\—73, Bold-street, 
Liverpool, 


ymouth—198, Union-street ; Exeter—London Inn-square ; 
Bristol—Victoria-street and Tem ; Bradford—57, 
t; Dublin —1, St. Ste Green. 


Every genuine Machine has the NAuz of the 
Flu im 
TRADE 


on the Cloth Plate, and the 


BRITISH EQUITABLE|S 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, EC, 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

I. The new business of the nineteenth year consists of 
2,307 policies, assuring £406,630, and yielding a new Annual 
Premium Revenue of £12,236. 

2. The business remaining in force at the end of the year 
after deducting all lapsed policies from death, surrender, of 
other cause of termination, consists of 10,111 policies, 
assuring £3,306,338, and yielding an Annual Premium 
Revenue of £104,996. 

3. The payments on all terminated policies during the year 
have been as follows :— 


192 Death Claims and Bonuses............... £33,111 
26 Matured Policies and Bonuses ......... 29,987 
218 Policy Claims and Bonus es £36,098 
Surrendered Policies £2,062 


4. The payments made by the Company on all terminated 
policies during nineteen years have been £255,924 on 1584 
death and matured policy claims aud bonuses. 

5. The Accumulated Fund has increased from £311,115 to 
£355,202, £44,087 having been laid by in the nineteenth 
year, 

6. The Accumulated Fund is invested in Government 
Securities, Freehold Ground Kents, Corporation Bonds of 
the City of London, Mortgages, K., and is equal in amount 
to upwards of one-half of the gross premiums received on 
all policies in force on the Company's books. 


7. The Investments and Re-investments of the year have 


Government Fund £27,481 
1 — 27,883 
Daa. 17,837 

£73,208 


The average rate of interest thereon being £4 16s, 2d. per 
cent, 

8. The Auditors have carefully examined the accounts and 
securities of the Company, and have expressed their appro- 
bation of the manner in which the accounts are kept, and the 
general results of the audit. 

9, The steady progress of the Company should encourage 
the Policy-holders to continue their efforts, which have 
mainly placed the Company in its present satisfactory 
position. 

May, 1874. 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in 
Mercantile Business, by a Gentleman prepared 

vest about £5,000 Capital u accounts.— Address, 
Theobald, Brothers, and iall, Public Accountants, 30, 
Mark-lane, E. C. 


PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN, resi 

near Paris, wishes to RECEIVE LADIES or 
GENTLEMEN, desirous of a family life. The neighbour- 
hoodfoffers means of instruction for children, and the proxi- 
mity to Paris allows to follow either public or private lessons. 
—Apply to B. G., care of “ N ormist ” Office. 


HE ALEXANDRA PALACE will be OPENED 


lst May, 1875. 
Special arrangements for School Festes, &c., in tue Palace 
and Park can now be made for the ing season. ilwa 


communication from all parts of London into the Palace. 
particulars will be given on oN to the Superintendent, 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell N. 


the 

D. Ulustrated Sketch-Maps and i 
To be delivered 12 WEEK at MIDDLESBRO 
Sunderland, Carlisle, Cockermouth, and Keswick. Terms, 


£5 5s., or a Collection for the P. E. Fund—Apply to G. 
St. Clair, F. G.., 104, Sussex-road, Seven — N. 


AZE 'S TOURS to HOLY LAND and EGYPT, 
—NEXT 12 leaves — 14 rey 
JERUSALEM 
Sues, Trip on Red Sea and to Desert of Arabia, Cairo, 
to — ve 
te 
an Tours, by Dahabeah.— NEXT PARTY 
leaves London, Novemser 16, for ALEXANDRIA, Cairo, 


Thebes, Karnak, and First Cataract, The most 
mode of ascending the Nile.—See Oriental Gazette, 2d., 
post free, 3d. ; H. Guse and Son, 142, Strand, London. 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
1 Affiliated to London University, 1849. a 
Rer. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. ( 
Suconv Mastan—THOMAS POWELL, Esy., B.A. (Oxon.) 
Assistant Masrens. 


First Mathematics ...... John L. McKenzie, Esq., B.A. 
First Classics ............ 18 Shindler Esq, BA. 
French and German 

, James Ford, 5 
English Subjects ......... H. A. Erlebach, Esq. 
Drawing and Writing. J. G. Loveday, Esq. 
Music and Singing John Comer, Esq. 


Secartary—Mr. EDWARD BAYLY. 

The course of study includes all the subjects necessary for 
Matriculation at the London University, or for the Govera- 
ment Examinations. 

The Buildings and Grounds comprise an area of twenty- 
five acres, situate in one of the most healthy localities in t 


. The domestic arrrangements are under the super- 
‘aon e's Lad Matron, y insuring due attention to 
the home the Pupils. P with the 
terms and ful! particulars, be on application to 
the Principal or Secretary 


—S 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principalea—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM began Monpar, November 9th. 


1122 COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, OXFORD 
HOUSE, Bicester, Oxon 


Oxon, 
Principal Mr. HENRY BAKER 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Eeras.isuep 1851. 
Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. LLD. 
M.R.LA., assisted by competent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, M. P., Halifax, Chairman. 
W. H. LEE, Rr J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. X., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
CoMMITTER. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, MA., 
H uddersfield. 
eg eg — 9 
Rev. Chas, Illi York. 


Hzav Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 
Medalist and 


Esq., M.A. (London), Gold Fellow of 
University College, London. 

Szconp Meran —H. C. BATTERBURY, | 
St. Peter's W and 


tical Scholar and his 
Nine other Masters. 


r fete te Ooh 


Honours; two have Entrance 


| 


’ near 0 
AUTUMN TERM, from Ssrr. 2lst to Dac. 20th. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
Principal—W. B. ANTHONY, A. C. P. 
, Education, in a beautiful and health 
careful vA 


* 


or for YOUNG LAD at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


Principale Mr. and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, E, D. Lit. and 
Fellow of Univ. Coll, Lond. Member of the C 

Vics-MasTsr— 


Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. F.R.A.8., Corresponding 
Member of the Tr and iety of Mas- 
chester, Member of London — 

of 


Assistant Mastexnse— 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin), B. A. 
F. E. Ls of the Council of the Philological 


of Christ’s Camb.; 2ud Class Tr 
une LIGHT WOO, „B. A., late Senior 


of 
Trinity Hall, Camb., 12th Wrangler, 1874; also, 2nd in 
Honosre in English at let B.A. Lond. Exam, 1872. 
O. EMERY, Esq., B.A. 
Lapy Rusipsnt—Miss COOKE. 


MICHAELMAS~ TERM commenced Tauss, 24th 
For Prospectuses 


further i 
Head Master, at the or to the Secretary, the Rev 
LH. H Ba. Lell 
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36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 
LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT 
assisted by superior English and Fanden Masters. 


DUCATION ior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, E-ROAD, DOVER. 


English, and German. 
i of the pupils especially 
in a healthy and 3 
oderate terms. Governess pupil required. Ad- 


— 
dress the Principal. 


örrnon LIFE AND FIRE“ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


52, CANNON 8TREET, & QUEEN STREET, LONDON. 
Trousrees—J,F. Bontems, eg, C. C; Ebenezer Clarke, Eeg. 


Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the assured. Three 
Bonuses already declared. 

Quarterly payments for a sum payable at death, or if living 
at a given age: 


For £100. £500, 
n 9e. 6d. £2 7%. 6d. 
n Os. 6d 2 12s. 6d. 
—— lls, IId 2 19s. 7d. 


Claims paid within 14 days after proof of death, £75,000 
have been paid to the families of the assured. 

Policies made payable durivg the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium. 

Stamps and medical fees paid by the office. 


Advances made on security. | 
FIRE INSURANCE at the USUAL RATES. Duty 
entirely abolished. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED 
For the following sums deposited :— 
For £100. £200 £300 £500. 


Age 75...£17 13a. 6d, £35 7s. Od. £53 Os. 6d. £88 70. 6d. 
„ 70... 14 K . 2860, 4d. 44 0. 6d. 79 15s. 10d. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ketablished 1807. (Por Lives On .y.) 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Premiums and Inter et £450,283 
Accum Funds 
Also & 


Tus Annuat Report of the Compauy's state and pro- 
om and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, 
post on application at the Office, or to any of the Com- 
pany’s Agents. 
GEORGE HUMPHREY 
Actuary and tary. 


COIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited) 


7, BANK-BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, E.C. 


General Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, Manager. 


INVESTMENT S PER CENT. PER ANNUM, DRAW. 
INGS AND BONUSES. 


HE ALLIANOS SOOLETY, 27, — 


A. R. WORMALD, Actuary. 
E. T. R. WILDE, Becretary. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO Guineas 7 A HOUSE FOR 
TWO G } PER MONTH, 
With Im te Te i one pe Hens 9 peg.—Apaly ot 
2 Office of the BiaKBECK BUILDING Socisty, 29 and 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
GS per MONTH, 
either for Building 
of the — — 
dings, C! 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
AT £4 FER CENT. 


27 Office of the Binxsecx BAN k. All sums 
£50 demand, Ourren 


t Accounts 
opened similar to Bankers. Cheque-books supplied 
i 22 purchased sold, 
and Advances thereon. 
Office Hours from 10 till 4; on Mondays from 10 till 9, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 2 o'clock. 


4 Pamphle containing full particulars may be obtained post free 
on application to 

FRANCIS RAVBNSCROPT, Manager. 

ONE X, TIME, AND LIFE 


are lost in the event 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
OOMPANY 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonns allowed to lnsurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


64, ConNHILL, and 10, 8 


REET, LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. | 


LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.—Chief Office, 73 apd 74, King William-street, E. C. 


*. — — 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY. 


RITISH GUARDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Established 1869. 
Cuizr Orrices—Garrick-street, W. C., and 3, Royal 
, London, 
TRUSTEES. 
W. W. Lawrence, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Bird. 
Thomas Nicholas, M. A., LL.D., Ph. D., F. G. S., Ke, &e. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


GOVERNMENT Security for 50 per cent. of Premiums 

id, and 30 per cent. Banking (with the 50 per cent. invested 
in Government Securities and 30 per cent. Banking Account) 
£80 of every £100 premium paid on life policies constitute a 
— which will be more than sufficient to meet every 
claim. 

ACCIDENTAL Deatu Assurance.—To provide against 
Death resulting from Accident of any kind within twenty-one 
days of the occurrence upon payment of a single premium, at 
the rate of One per Cent. on the sum assured, being the 
first and final payment. 

SUPERINTENDENTS of agents required in unrepresented 
localities, and agents in several towns in the United Kingdom. 

Snares, £1 gacn, Interest 5 per Cent, and Bonus every 
three years. Bonus year, 1875. 

Only a few thonsand more unappropriated. 

WEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

The Swedenborg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI. 
TOUSLY a COPY of the above im t work to 
CLEKGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of denomination giving their names and 
addresses to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society’s House, 


36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in stamps for its transmission. 


CE CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES.— 
The perfection of simplicity, Creams, puddings, &., 
frozen and moulded in one ion, with less than half the 
— quantity of ice or cost for freesing compound. | ists 


BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W. C. 


REDERICK G. WHITE’S CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES, One Shilling per box; post 
free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford- 
, London, W. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c., 2 should be made tc 
NICON COMPANY (Limited) 


MORTALITY AMONG | 
CHILDREN. 


A very important crisis with Children is Cutting the Teeth. 
There is no doubt much illness would be alleviated by the 
EXTERNAL application to the Gums of 


SYRUP 


_ “BARCLAY & SONS, FARRINGDON 8TREET,” 
is on the stamp. Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. 4 bottle 


“"ENOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.”—See 


plainte, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
blood, and all humours and 


Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, 14d., 28. 9¢., 4s. 6d., by for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. © 


D 


“In all affections of the 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. Robinson, Chemist, Trinity-street, Hull :— 


neglected colda, they seem to act like «chara. E Asthont, 
F 


TT OXON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


LYTEOCHNIC. — SCIENCE, INSTRUC. 
TION, AMUSEMENT. — Science, an Professor 
8 in vy imental Lecture, GAS ECONO. 
IOS and SIL N. URNERS.—InsrrRvction, by Mr. 
J. L. King, in WHAT | SAW LN THE HIGHLANDS; or. 
Three Days in ATHOLE (written by Dr. Croft), with 
superb Photos and Scotch Music.—AMUSEMENT, by Mr. 
Seymour Smith, in ZITEL the New Musical Eccentri- 
eit y. — THE PLATE MACHINE. Many other Attractions. 
Open 12 and 7. Admission, 1s. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Pablic Buildings with 
pure Warm Air, it superseding other plans. Success 
gueranteed. 


TresTIMONTAL. 
“204, Stanhope-street, Mornington-crescent. 
Loudon, N.W., Feb. 17, 1874. 

“ Dear 8in,—I am happy to say that the warming ap 
ratus you put into Tolmers-square Congregational Church, 
Hampstead-road, London, which seats 1,200 persons, 
answers well, and has superseded s costly hot-water 
apparatus. heat is rapidly created and can be easily 
regulated. I ean conscientiously recommend your apparatus 
for economy and effectiveness. 

“IT am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 


Testimonials post free on application to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


HE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 


A Meal when Hungry, 
A Bed at Night, 


A Fire in Winter, 
A Drink when Thirsty, 


A Friend in Need, A Lacifer Match in the Dark 
AND A 
BOX OF KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS 
At all times. 


Established upwards of Halfa Centary. Sold by all Chemists 
Price ls. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THZ WORLD. 
For making delicious Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of , Lard, or Eggs. 
iste” and O'lmen, in Id. packets; 6d., 
tt ia 


Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE A CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Delicious and t Sauce in the World, 


672,192 bottles sold in one (August, 1872). Sold by 
Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, in bottles, at 6d., ls., an 


Menufacturers~GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 
Diploms of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1878. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 


Is an invaluable and agt Stomachie to all suffering from 


General Debility, Nervousness, ani Loss of 
Appetite, and acknowledged to be THE BESTAND ONEAP4A§ 
TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ne for its puriry by the Food Journal,” 
„Anti- teration Review,” “The Lancet,” Arthur Hin 
Hassall, M. D., Le, Te. 


Sold b Chemi bottles, at Is. 
eit lide tay tod Bee. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO,, Leeds. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
yw ITRS MOO-MAIN PATENT 


‘LEVER TRUSS no steel spri d 
the body, a recommended for tie folowig pect ies and 
advantages :— let. of i ; Perfeet free- 
with equal gamers in tay position of the bedy, by aight 

’ or 
day “Th. gre my 5 Bae of exercise without the 
ightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly cou- 


uali- 


A Desesiptine Olsonin won Ae had b — 
(which cannot can 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches the hips, 


to . 
= , E, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16¢., le., 20s. 6d., and 3)s. oc. 
Postage, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, Sls. 6d. 42s., and 52s. 64. 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 82 free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payablé to John White, Pust 


Othce, Pi 
NEW PATENT 

ELI STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &.. 

—The material of which these are made is recou- 
asended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. It 
Ee an ordinary stocking. “Price E. K. i 64, I. and 
ike an ordi Stocking. Price 8. 6d., 105. 
168. cach. Postage, free. 


ou send- 


| z White, Mesuteeterer, 238, Pissediby, London. 
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Born. 


Juveniles, with Instructions, 30s. and 55s., Steward’s TAYLOR BROTHERS hav; Improved ENetisu MANUFACTURE, suitable for 

Improved Bi- Unial Lanterns. See new Catalogue SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALLED 8086. Cuurch aN CnargL Services, 

gratis, post free to all yom. Address, „H. STEWARD, invite i with any other Cocoa for Purit ° Concert Rooms, Private Families, Ke, Kc. Price Lists on 

406 and 66, Strand, W. C.; 54, Cornhill; and 63, St. Paul’s- —Fine Aroma—Sanstive, Nutritive, and Sustaining | *PPlication, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 

churchyard, E C., sole maker of the Bridgman Triple Lan- Power— Easiness a especially, H London, W. 

tern, registered, as used by Mr. Bridgman Smith, the DELICIOUS FLAVOUR. One trial will establish it , a 

eminent London lecturer, and Mr. Maiden of the al as a favourite Bev for breakfast, luncheon, and 8 HURCH STOVES.—ECONOMY in FUEL.— 

Polytechnic. SPECIAL SHOWROOM at 406, SI RANG. Soothing Refreshment after a late evening. : The patent VENTILATING STOVE for burning 

500 Libs illuminated by gas always on view. coke, a close 22 in five sizes, 60s., ms. B0s., 105s., 140s., 
— — q — —— — is cheap in cost, cheap in consumption of fuel, will last for 

1 BRADFORD and CO., WASHING, MA R AVILLA CoO CoO A. hi is easily repaired, and — in its heating capacity. 

W RINGING, and GLING MACHINE The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 1 sare now in use and universally approved. Deaue 


M 
MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, and 
MACHINISTS, have REMOVED 1. 48 


LBORN, W.C. 

Department, Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 

Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also comtiguous premises.) 

Snow Rooms ann Rara Deraaruentr— 


Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Manchester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


ME, COOKE Bayes, SURVEYOR and 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for — 1—— 
taken for Railways and other | vements, and also Values 


for ev — Finsb 
2 E ery purpose. ury-place, Moorgate- 


HE SYSTEM of CLASSIFICATION.—The 
rn classification of the various qualities (re- 
presented by the letters A to I), and the system of marking 
the same with the prices upon every roll of cloth and ready- 
— — * —— so eens that confi- 
ence 0 necessar ween er seller.—S 1. 
BROTHERS, 50, *Lndgate hill, : _ 


NIV WINTER FAB RICS. 
PRICE LIST. 

WINTER SUITS. WINTER COATS. 
‘Busi- oa 
ness, (Visiting, ness, Visiting, 

‘ Rag and’ | Dress. line 2 | and ‘Overs 

Travel Clerical. | Travel- \Clerical.| nt 

A | 368. ae f 256. | 18. 
B 42s. | 40s. 40. 118. Boe 
C 806. 57a. 578. ** — 83s. 
D 506. bos. 64s. 4. 42s. 42s, 
E. 788. 838. 78a. 42s. 50. 
F Bis. tia | Oe | Be | Boe. tos. 
G Sas. | 104s. — bbs. 65s. 
H 102s. 112s. | 107s, 60s. 70s. 70s. 
Lie. | 1808. | i2is. 70s. | 84. 84. 
Nauru to | 

for im- Self- | of deb. in 12 

use or to] ment sent — 2 an 

measure free. — Fit. Style. 


UITS in ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, and 


forei Tweeds, Doeskius, Home Spuns, 
Worsted Di Superfine Cloths, Silk-mixed Coatings, 
and every known Texture. 


YT LSTERS.—PRICE LIST: 


AIBI CI DI|j EI FI Gi HII 
g Seen 
NIV WINTER A C 8. 


I TROUSERS. | gtr, | BOY'S DEPARTMENT. 
Pen ee 
and | Mate-| new 
Style. Fial. | Shape. 
A ide. | 12s. 6d. | ibs. 6d 
20s. | 16s. 6d. | 19s. 6d 
C 24s. 2is. . 6d. 
J 28s. 2 80s. 
E W. | Sas. | iis. | Sis. | Oe. | Bia. 
(aa ae aaa ae, 
H — 2. | ids. — — — 
1 — 5 Id | — — — 
tn every New | Cuss~ | Bult | High [Petters 
- Colour, | and for | Style | class 
and Design. every | hard and — 
= Novelty Ver. Quality * free. 
OYS’ DEPARTMENT.—Parents and 


Guardians are requested to wotice that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS’ NEW FABRIC for BOYS’ CLOTHING is 
specially manufactured to resist hard wear. Suit for a boy 
four feet in height, C class, 25s.; D class, 30s. 6d.; price 
ascending or descending according to sige. 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
. FASHIONS, containing 45 Portraits of Boy Princes 
of Europe, emment Statesmen, and Merchant Princes, selected 
from all ranks and perties. Each Portrait (with brief bio- 
Kraphical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the newest 
aud most gentlemanly style of costume. Price 6d., or gratis 
to purchasers, 


_ Patterns and guide to ‘self-measuremeut sent free. 
S. UEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E. C. 


1, 


MARAVILLA OO COA e achieved a 


success, and su es every other C 
— persed y ocoa in the 


Sold in tiu-lined packets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, Sole Proprietors. 


DBorronr's 
GGG he GLASSES, £2 2s, and 


NRIVALLED OPERA GLASS, 213. 
(Cases included.) 


LUDGATE HILL, Sr. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


*Very highly spoken of in “ Christian World,” J uly 31. 

TRIAL SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES sent free 

12 to any part (without extra charge), with full iustruc- 
6. 


— — 


| ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
Tasteful in Design, Economical, Durable 


ROK 

CHURCHES, 

SCHOOLS, 
4. 


Injury. Prices on application. 
ISAAC DIXON, 


AND HOUSE BUILDER, 
HATTON GARDEN. 
LIVERPOOL. 


Quickly Erected, and Removable without 


IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 


COMPOSITE CANDLES, 


are economical, keep upright, and burn to the end. 
Sold everywhere in all sizes, Wholesale only 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


— — — 


Ask for the WESTMINSTER WEDGE.-FI TTING 


which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of paper, 


With a Delicate and clear Complexion, by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRA@RANGE, 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded « 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
BORWICK’S 


has been awarded 
or its 
sands 


mand daly for taking bred. pasty 
grocers. 


ls. boxes, of all 


ENTLEMEN desirous of havin 
ressed to should su 
with the rn on 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


g he Linens 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 
LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 
(REGISTERED.) 


In addition to its natural fragrance and delicacy of per- 
ume, effectually prevents the bite of insects. Produces 
refreshing coolness and ing of the skin, also a cheerful- 
fulness not produced by any other toilet soap. Specially 
suited for the seaside and warm climates. 

In tablets Ad. and 6d. each; also boxes, Is. and 18. 6d. 
each, containing three tablets. 


See name on each tablet. 
WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BisHorscate-Streer, Lon box; 


Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, aud 
oulmen, 


URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE for Inpicestion, Biti0us and Liver Con- 
PLAINTS. Recipe for preparation aud use, together with 
trial box of Concentrated Charcoal Dicrstion PILLS, seut 
free on application.— Euclose stamped addressed envelope to 
Carbon Co., N * 


* Sani 


“ Your rcoal 1s pure, and carefully prepared.” 


Dr. Hassall says :— 


and Co. have all sizes on rate; also Gill and Gurney Stoves, 
Hot-Air Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no flue, four 
burners, 553. Prospectus post free. EAN E and Co, 16, 
King Wiliam-street, Londpn-bridge. Estallished A. b. 1; 00. 


NR THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, aad 1,000 EN. 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clerzy, Gentry, and Family wee, 
an — of P.O.0. for 10s. Gd.; 500 each, 58. Gd. ; 2,000 
rach, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
2 London, E. C. Established fifty years. 
N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory Cards, %s. ; 
Ladies’, 38. 6d. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

BHU [TERS,—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proef, Can 

be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

free CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10a. 0d., com- 

with Linen Airer.—Sole maker, G. SILMEWS.- 
BURY, 59, Olli Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, S. W. 


—— — — —— — — — — 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 348.; best Juland, 328. best 
Coke, 16s.—cash on delivery. Central Oct, 15, Cornhill; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


O A L 8.—LEA and OV.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; 2nd Walleend, 33s. ; 
Wigan, 32s.; best Silkstone, 32s.; new Silkstone, 
Sis.; Best Clay Cross, 346. Derby Hright, 208. Barus- 
: 26s. ; H , Bas. 
Steam, 288. — _ 
* ighgate, N.; Kinge- 
ingsiand-road ; Great North- 
King’s-cross arid Holloway; and 
Wharves, Regeut's 


EY OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation. An Effectual Cure without Internal 


Medicine. 

The sal effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
cknowledged, that many of the most eminent of the Faculty 
now recommend it as only known safe and perfect cure, 
without restriction of diet or use of medicine. 

Bole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change. Sold 
at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
OF THE DAY RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS AND SON, 

34 EASTCHHEAP, E. C. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH | 
* ELIXIR. 
Kante 


Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
—. „ Colds, and ali Pulmonary Diseases. 
re ief at the expense of 
that debi 
science pol 


— — N..V.V„ — — 


— —— 


ern 
South Tottenham, N.; and 4 and 5 
Park-besin. 


remedies, which yield momentar 
ing the digestive orgaus, an 
which lies at the root of the 
to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 


COUGH BLIXIR as the true remedy 
DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says: 
the C 


which is free from opium and squills, not 
irritation, but ion and 


Sold in bottles at 1s. Od. 4s. 6d, and Ils. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 

% 2 Crosby s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Langs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemuste. 

DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 

AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kiogdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction iu 183d, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening aud restorative pro- 
erties. Hence their invariable success in the relief aud cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthuna and Bronchitis, 
Pulinonery Cousumption, Kheamatem, Gout, Serofuls, 
General DVebility, and all Diseases uf the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, ineclubrious climate, or other cause v hatsdoever, 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. IId. an 48. 6d, 
each. The Solar Eline in bottles at 4s, Od. and ils. each 
Both to be obtained of al) Chemists, 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve bealth and thus prolong lite 
should read Dr. Kovke’s “ Auti-Lanecet,” or Hand, Guide- 
to Dewestic Medicine, which can be had gratis trow avy 
chemist, or t free from Ur. Nocke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerpiug thus , the late eminent autber Sheriden Knowles 
observed :— It will be an imcalculabl: ovcn to every perros 
who can reed and think.” 
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JNO. GOSNELL X CO.'S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly 
enamel from decay, and imparts a 


superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
fold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 03, UPPER THAMES Sr., LONDON, E. d. 


Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


— 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier Patent School Desk,” 
SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, Pimblett Street, Park Street, Manchester. 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


FR X S 


MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 


CARACAS 


COCOA. 


* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.“ Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


DOTTRIDGE BROTHERS’ VESTRY MEMORIALS. 


HESE Brasses are i designed for being placed either in the Church or Vestry, and 
T — In * — gP S Vanes ry, and are 


isters and others, as well as to record historic 
to the Nonconformist Churches of the country. Illustrated price list on application. 


ic associations so often belonging 


CHIEF OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY— 
DORSET WORKS, EAST ROAD, CITY ROAD, N. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is ee the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE effectually checks and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 


Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 


Meningitis, &c. 


“Lord Francis Con 
Davenport, and has fou 
address.” 


„ who this time last 


Manille, to the effect that Cholera has 
CHLORODYNE,”—See Laucet, let December, 1864. 


From Lord Francis Conynonam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
been raging fearfully, and that the 


teh from Her Majesty's Consul at 
NLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Caution —Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE,;; that the st 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


of the defendant, FrexMAan, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


Sold in bottles at Is. ld, 28. d., ds. Gd, and Ils, each. None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. 


Overwhel.ning Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLe Manuracrursrn—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


UY no KITCHEN RANGE until you have 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and COMPANY’S 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PATENT SELF- 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 8,000 in 
use in all parts of the world. Illustrated catalogues free. 

BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
8 only address is 470, Oxford-street, London, 


INVALIDS. 
D ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, &c. Names and Ad- 
dresses of Thousands of ex Cures, including many 
Methodist Ministers, added. Inquiry courted. Details of 
Self-cure, post free, cloth bound, 1 from 10, Clare- 
mont-square, „N. 
Apaipcev Reviews or tus 300K: — 
The Metuopist Recorpsr says, Success testified by 
11 The work will well 
ATCHMAN says, “ Ww 1 " 
sal,” Ag., de. say repay peru 
The Primitive Meruopist says, The treatment has 
met with great success.” 


Every Nerve of the Body is Strengthened and 
is Puriged by taking 


Every drop of Blood 
ILLIS’S CONDENSED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA AND QUININE. 

Sent free by return post for 2s. 9d. Infallible Restorer of 
Broken-dowu Health and Blood Purifier; cures Indigestion, 
Laver Complaint, Gout, and Skin Disease; prevents Con- 
sumption; restores Nerve Power, and prolongs Life. A 
case of Extract dissolved in three pints of water forms an 
ceremee equtt be Chat cate of G0, OS. por pint or maze. 

W. E. WILLIS, Registered Chemist, Gloucester, No Agents. 


EALTH STRENGTH, 
PEPPER'S QUININE and 


ENERGY. — 
TONIC 


IRON 


Pepper, 237, Totteuham- 
©urt-road, ists. 


‘LJ AIK RESTORER. Bottles ls. 6d. each. 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORKER 
(Pepper's preparation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
maturely light hair to its original colour with perfect safety 
aad completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 23/ 
Tottenham-court-road, London, whose name and addres: 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 
are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged 


Toe Joints Eren athe Boxes, ls. | of all 
chemists.—PEPPER, 237, nn RY 


By post 14 stamps, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Uurivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELI, Lon and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho it the Wocld. 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 


Resident Proprietors and —Mr. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 
The house is 


ion of the Hy and a hi 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminent! 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn 
winter months. 

Terms— from 218. 6d. to 31s, 6d. per week. 


TIN CHRISTIAN HYMNAL: 
500 Hymus for the Church and Home. 


RUBY Edition, One Penny, sewed. 
BOURGEOIS Edition, Sixpence, limp cloth. 
PICA Edition, One Shilling, limp cloth. 


CONTENTS. 

Si aK oe 1| The Lord's Dar 365 
The Triune God 44 ame Pablic Worship 370 
The Lord Jesus r 356 

His Birth ......... 75| Lord's Supper 394 
—— life 1 405 
ee 1| Children’s Hymnus 419 
——— Resurrection, &c.. 101 Morning and Evening. 448 
————Becond Advent 120 New Year .................. 463 
The Holy Spirit 134 ——— — 469 
The “| Scriptures r 471 
Gospel Hymns ............ 184 Prayer for Pastors 471 
Repentance and Faith 186 i 487 
Communion and Service, 216 | Welcome and Parting ... 483 


ee ee oe 


Rest and Resurrection 339! National Hymns, &c. ... 488 

“ Five hundred choice hymns very well arranged. The six- 
form is admirable.”—The Christian. 

2 compilation is indeed an admirable one, selected and 
arranged with painstaking care and judgment, and the price 
will admit of its use, and what is of some moment, even 
PERSONAL POSSESSION, by the very poorest.”—The Baptist. 

“A marvel of . The selection comprises some of 
the sweetest and choicest of modern hymns, the arrange- 
ment ie admirably made.”—The Christian Age. 

SPECIAL TERMS ON ITS FIRST INTRODUCTION. 
Specimen Copy and List of Reduced Prices to Congregatious 
sent post free. 

London: John F. Shaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT MINISTERIAL HELPS. 
STUDIES for the PULPIT. Containing more 
than 300 Sermons and Outlines. With Biblical [instra- 
tions, &c. Ninth Edition, complete in One Volume, 
cloth, 9s. (pp. 1,040), post free. 
“The volume will be greatly belpful.”—Study. 
„Addresses itself to a large class, and meets their wants.” 
—Nonconformist. 
London: John F. Shaw and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS FOR DAILY READING. 
By Rev. O. WINSIAW, D. D. 
Cloth extra, price Eighteenpence each, post-free, 
THUS SAITH THE LORD; or, Words of Divine 
Love 


THE LORD MY PORTION; or, Daily Need 
Divinely Supplied. 
CONSIDER JESUS; or, Thoughts for Duty, 
Service, and Suffering. 
CHRIST is EVE’ WITH YOU. Illustrated by 
Experiences draw from Christian Life. 
London: John F. Shaw and Co, 48, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES, 1875. 2 
Twopence each. Six « pies post-free for One Shilling. 
YOUR NEED GOD'S SUPPLY. By Rev. O. 

Winstow, D.. 
4 CAN'T STAY HERE.“ 
of “ God’s Tenth,” &c. 
NEW YEAR with the LITTLE ONES. 
Author of God's Tenth,” Ke. Illustrated. 


The GOLDEN CHAIN and its FIVE LINKS. 
“By Rev. E. Payson Hammonp. Illustrated. 
Loudon: John F. Shaw aud Co., 48, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 

Saphir, Rev. A.—EXPOSITORY LECTURES on 
the EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. First Series. 
Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

“Instructive, interesting, and very edifying. Will be 
priced by many.”—The Christian. ‘ 
i v. O., D.D.—SOUL DEPTHS an 
bas BeIGHT®: an Exposition of Fim CXXX. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
ela, Rev. W., D.D.—The REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WOMEN of SCRIPTURE, Small 8vo, with 
illustrations, 5s., post free. i iia 
MIN NTS and the COM . 
= — a. Ok By Rev. C. J. Goopsart, M.A. 


. CLES; or, the Power of Prayer 
shen ae. the Life of Beaté Paulus. By Mary 
Weirsrecat. New edition, price 18. 6d. 


PILGRIM LAYS. Songs for the Chrutian Pilgrim. 
Cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth extra, post free, 
A “LIVING EPISTLE ;” or, Letters of C. S. 
Blackwell. ae fel oe 
a nm ee 7 
This is a collection of ‘living epn * 22 
perfumes these letters. We rejoice that they 
have been preserved.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


WHY? By Author 


By 


Prospectuses on application, London: John F. Shaw, and Co., 48, Paternoster-row, E. C 
ö AN’ SABBATH HOUR VOLUMES, 
(re By Rer. O. WINSLOW, D.D. 


Argyll 
street, City 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Ite wonderful strengthening 22 are there 
0 


Tuns SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 

feet. ‘They should be bathed night and morning with a 
solution prepared by dissolving five or six ounces of the salt 
in a gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, Wilson street, 
Finsbary, London, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular s rheumatic affections, neu- 
ralgia, sprained joints, &c, Sold by Chemists and Druggists. 
Beware of imitations. 


Imperial 32mo, 2s. Gd. each, in attractive bindings, 
The TREE of LIFE; Its Shade, Fruit, and 
Repose. | 
EMMANUEL ; or, the Titles of Christ: their 
Toaching and Consolation. 
O UR GOD for EVER and EVER.” 
London: John F. Shaw ‘and Co., 48, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
With Illustrations, price 18. each, post-free, 


A GOOD JACK MAKES a GOOD JILL; or, 
Johu’s Remedy for a Bad Wife. 


HOUSEHOLD PROVERBS for MEN. 
HOUSEHOLD PROVERBS for WOMEN. 
HOUSEHOLD PROVERBS for EVERY ONE. 
HOUSEHOLD NAMES: How they Became 80. 
STORIES for WOMEN. 

London: John F. Shaw and Co,, 48, Paternoster-row, E. C 
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LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1874 


CONTAINS— 
i te NEW GUINEA. By the Rev. W. Wrarr dus, 


CURIOSITIES of the CENSUS. By Cuasies Macxesow. 
Wurreneap, Author of “ Laird Nabal THE NEW WORLD and the OLD: American Illustrations 
G TAM TAMSON. . ms Antiquities. By Dawson, of 
THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER. By Sauvet Mosswax. | SONNETS of the SACRED YEAR. B 8 
THE SUPPRESSION of the RELIGIOUS ORDERS in Sroxx, B.A. » 7 
wun LAD of Oe ‘ane CITIES. By th Nee . 
} 0 0 . By the Rev. W. | BIOGRAPHIPS and PORTRAITS of the Fart of Derby. the 
Wricnt, B.A., of Damascus. Count de Chambord, Karl Granville, —＋ 1 
1 And a great variety of Miscelleneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 
With numerous Engravings by Emment Artista, and frontispiece in Tints of A Game of Fox and Geese,” 
elegantly bound, with gilt edges; half-calf extra, 10s, 6d. 


MAIDEN MAY. By W. H. G. Kryasrow. 
THE SALE of CALLOWFIELDS. By Mrs. Prossen. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MATTHEW 1 By Mrs. 


Price 8s. 6d., 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, & 164, PICCADILLY; AND MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1874 


CONTAINS— 


IN the DESERT: a of before the Revolution. | SERMONSby the BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 


Story of France 
By the Author of “ Under the Southern Cross,, eto. REMARKABLE PROPHECIES CONCERNING 
the JEWS. 
THE DEAREST of DAISTES ; The LIGHT on the WALL; | By the Draw or CAN run. * 


FROG ALLEY, and other narratives, by Mrs. Pnosszau. THE EPISTLES to EN 
AN ANGEL UNAW ARES. By Mrs Wurrrunap, author of | Professor dade og ony. CHURCHES of ASIA. By 


“ Laird Nabal. | 
FOUND im the FAR NORTH: a Btory of Iceland. ee es ee, ey. 


OLD TRUTHS in NEW LIGHTS. Illustrations of Scripture | BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of Dr. Livingstone th 
by Native Polynesian Preachers. By the Rev. W. Wyarrt | Rev. Dr Morrat), the Rev. T. Jackson, the Mev. Cane 
Grit, B.A. Miller, Dr. Cairns, and others. 


| 
THE HOMES and HAUNTS of MARTIN LUTHER By th 
Rev. Dr. Srovonton. (With Engravings by E. Whymper) APFLICED, nen. 1 THOUGHTS for the 


With Miscellaneous Narratives, Sermons for the Family, Sabbath Thoughts, Essa s, Illustrations of Christian Life, Sketches 
from Abroad, Historical Papers, Monthly Religious Record, Poetry, Danes he the Young, Scripture Enigmas, and 


Bible Exercises. 
Numerous Engravings in the best style, from Designs 4 — Artists. Also, Twelve Illustrations, in Colours, or on 
2 aper. 
Each Volume, price 7s. in cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. 6d. half-calf extra. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
86, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY; AND MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


Ready Shortly. Twenty-ninth year of Publication. Price 6d. 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ ALMANACK 


AND 


POLITICAL ANNUAL FOR 1875. 


The Protestant Dissenters’ ALMANAC has been issued for TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS, duting which period it hes 
— increased its su It will, as usual, contain a the information common to — tag = some 
aluable Papers on Various Anti-State Church Subjects, by Known W 


riters. 
FRONTISPiEcE—A beautifully-executed ni id Portrait of J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Esq., (with Autograph), 
Secretary of the Liberation Society, with a SKETCH of his LIF E, specially written for this Almanac: also— 


THE NATIONAL ASPECT OF DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
By EDWARD MIALL, E.., Editor of the Nonconrormisrt.” 
London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street ; and of all Booksellers. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Now publishing, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 
price Eightpence. This Edition is printed in pearl type, double 
columns, and is neatly bound in enamelled cloth. A Special Index 
of Hymns suitable for the Young has been added by the Editor. 
Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 
liberal terms. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The larger Editions of this favourite Hymn-Book, containing a Selection of the most admired 
Songs of Praise, may be had in t bindings, as en below, and would be, in many 
instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift-books. 

1. Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT amd FAMILY WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d, 


2. 12mo, For FAMILY WORSHIP, &. Calf, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. ; ditto extra. 12s. 
3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf 6s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; ditto extra, 8s. 6d. 
4. Fscp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco 


limp, 5s. ; morocco extra, 6s. 6d. 
The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles. 
„Applications for Grants to Widows and Orphans must be made to the Trustees before 3lst March. 
Apply to Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
favoured by Excursionists, Sportsmen, Military, and 
— Circles. Often supersedes Wine. A valuable 
onic. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


TOOPING HABITS, ROUND SHOULDERS, 
PIGEON CHESTS, and other Deformities, are pre- 
vented and cured by wearing Dr. CHANDLER’S Iu- 
PROVED HYGIENIC CHEST EXPANDING BRACE, 
for both Sexes of all ages, It strengthens the voice and 
lungs, relieves indigestion and pains in the chest and back, 
and is especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, 8 health and symmetry of figure, super- 


seding the use of braces and Prices from 10s. 6d. Order through any Wine Merchant, or of 
each. 66, treet, Oxford-atrect, W. Illustrated T. GRANT, Distillery, Mai 


Maidstone. 
42s, net per das., prepaid. Carriage free, 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO. 8 
PUBLICATIONS. 
— 
Now ready, crown 8vo, Se. cloth, 


FTS of the ROCK; or the Believers 
Grounds of Confidence in Christ. By the Rev. J. R, 
Macpurr, D. D., Author of * The Gates of Prayer,” &c. 


Now ready, crown dvo, 3¢, 6d. cloth, 
9 and CROWNS and ie 2 

: 8 ing the Lord’s : 
Author of he Wide: Wide World” With Coloured 
[itustrations. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. cloth, 


HE RENT VEIL. By the Rev. Horativus 
Bonar, D.D., Author of - Christ af God,” Kc. 


Zed Edition, crown 8vo, 36. 6d. cloth, 
HRIST in the WORD. the Rev. F. 


Wuttrie.p, MA., Author of “ Li and Life in 
Christ.” 


Also by the same Author, Seventh Edition, crown 870, 
3s. 6d. cloth 


OICES from the VALLEY TESTIFYING of 
JESUS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


1 EVERLASTING RIGHTEOUSNESS ; or, 
How shall Man be just with God? By the Rev. H. 
Bonar, D.D., Author of “ The Way of Peace,” &c. 


WORKS BY FRANCES R. HAVERGAL. 
1. 
Crown, 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
4 ese the SURFACE. Poems. 


11. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
BRUEY. A Little Worker for Christ. 
111. 
Fifth Edition, royal 32mo, ls. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
The MINISTRY of SONG. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8v0, 69. cloth, 
HE CULTURE of PLEASURE ; or, the En- 


. tof Life in ite Social and Religious Aspects. 
By the Author of “ The Mirage of Life.” 


BOOKS FOR WAYFARERS. 
By Anna Warner, Author of “The Golden Ladder,” &. 


— a 


1. 
32mo, 8d. cloth, 
IA MELODY of the TWENTY-THIRD 
PSALM, 
11. 1 
32mo, 6d. cloth, 
The WAYFARING HYMN 
111. 
| 32mo, ls. cloth, 
The OTHER SHORE. 
Jamo, 10d. cloth, 


The FOURTH WATCH. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


ICTORIA: A National Song. Issued this day. 
Written by W. Clank Rusexziu. Music by Hannay 
Smart. In two keys, Gand B. be * 
favourite, and we ict for it a wide 
Brighton Times. each ; free by post 
HERE I WOULD BE. Song, composed b 
4 _ B (Mrs. — 72 of Par 
way,” “Too , Too 5 comes 
Home, Kc. Another Bm for * 
Vide Brigh Times. 36.; post free 18 
ARY’S EVENTIDE. New Words 
M . E. Dupier 3 “A heed 
and expressive song.”—Vide Bxi 
at half price in stamps. 
, CLYTIZ. New . WwW 
2 Music by — 17 L. Mortov. Mf ng 
. a charming son & mer 0 
or — Vide Brighton r * Ss. ; — free 18 


stam 
I SING TO THEE? A new 
by Rea. Music by CI Pinsvutt. 


k= 
1 stamps. A most com po- 


EORGE FREDERICK WESTS GEMS from 
forte. 
ö EXHIBITORS, te. —DISSOLVING \ VIEW 
RATUS.—Before i 
‘BIUNIA Qf Taler 
set for £7 7s. 
The new Triunial Greatest 
£4 10s. 
Improved Dissolving Tap, best out. 
world; also, c Travels; Old London; Bunyan’s 
ar 


tree 
a Robert Cocks 
STAR BIUNIAL LANTE 
E 
Lantern for 
Educational Set, 3}-inch, complete with dissolvers for 
A further Series of over 6,000 slides of all parts of the 
and other tales. 


Sable’s Practical Instructions in the Art of Nane 
Lantern Slides. Best Manual out. Post free, ls. 


Gas ¥ materials, &c. 
ape gag ho cheapest and best in England. See 
Testimonials aud Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages, post free, 


44d. 
W. C. HUGHES, Man j Optician, 151, Hoxton- 
— 2 


Second-hand Musical Boxes on hand sometimes very 
cheap, that have been taken in exchange. 


—— 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE “PEEP or DAY,” & 


— — 


The Peep of Day. 


A Nieren EDITION. printed 
in Colours by Marcus Ward. Cloth extra, . 
N gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Apostles Preaching to Jews 
and Gentiles : 


Tas Acts EXPLainepd TO CHILDREN. 
— — and Col. Map. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
rox b., 


Kings of Israel and Judah. 


18mo, with 27 Illustrations and a Coloured Map, 3¢ 
roxb., 3s. 6d. 


Precept Upon Precept. 


18mo, cloth, with 68 Illustrations and a Map, 3s. ; 
roxb., 3s. 6d. 


The Peep of Day. 


A Friis or tue Eartiest Rericiovs In- 
STRUCTION. 


450th Thousand. With 27 Illustrations, 18mo, 2s. ; 
roxb., 2s. 6d. 


Line Upon Line. 


A Szconp Sxrizs or RWLIoious Instavction. 
Part I. 178th d. 30 Tiust,18 28. 64 

Part II. 145:h Thousand. 27 Illast., 1 28. 6d.; 
roxb., 3s. each. 


Lines Left Out. 


24th ) | 
arb 28 Illustrations, 18 2s. 6d. 


More About Jesus. 


40th Thousand. 26 Illustrations, 18mo, 2s. 64d. ; 
roxb., Se. 


The Peep of Day Series. 


Containing Nine of the above 18mo vols, roxb. 
binding, gilt leaves, in a box, £1 10s. 


10. Streaks of Light: 


Firry-trwo Facts non run Brews. 
Isch Thousand. 62 


Ihustrations, 
type, 38. roxb., 3s. 6d. 


Reading Without Tears : 


A Pieasant Mops or Learnine ro Reap. 

Part I. Soth 520 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Part II. llth Thousand. 130 Illustrations, 3s. 
(Two Parts in One, cloth antique, 5s.) 


Near Home: 
Evrors Dgscrisep. 


63rd Thousand. 
fen, be. Anecdotes, 72 [Ilmust., Map, 


Far Off (Part J.). 
Seth Thous, ů Tlust, Map, fecp, 4a. 64 
Far Off (Part ' 


Av AFRICA, A 
28th 60 
fecp, 4s. 6d. 

Tracts for Children. 

In Oregets anv Langs, HIGHWAYS AND 
joe Bg yt ln a Packet of 52 Tracts, 2s.; 
or cloth, 2s. 


Teaching Myself: 

— or maine WirHovut 
For the Cottager in his own Home. 12th Thousand. 
With 92 62 IMustentions, in paper cover, 4d. 


The Ange /s Message : 


ast Saviour Maps Known ro ru Corracer. 
9th Thous. With 9 Illustrations, in paper cover, 4d. 


— 
. 


J. 


9. 


emo, large 
JJ. 


12, 


18, 


14, 


Auerica Descrisep. 
Two Col. 


16. 


70. 


77. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 
In 18mo, limp cloth, with Illustrations. 


See nee rae 18. 6d. 
Ling upon Ling, 2 Parts, each... 


Is. 4d. 
Tus Peer or Day .. Is. 2d. 
Mon about Jos Is. 44d. 
Lives Lerr Or Is. 6d, 
Sreeaxs or Liaur ... Is. 6d. 
Precerr Upon Precept „ ls. 6d. 


HATCHARDS, 
PUBLISHERS, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY on SOME 
CURRENT FALLACIES RESPECTING 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for December. 

Price One Shilling. 
London: MACMILLAN and OO. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” See 


PORTRAIT ov rox EARL or SHAFTESBURY. 


Ready This Day, Part VIII., price 6d. 
THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CONTAINING A 
PORTRAIT IN COLOURS 
(Executed in the highest style of Chromo-Lithography) of the 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
. Original Memoir, compiled from reliable sources. 


promises to be what its title aims at— 
a work of ‘National importance.” —Broad Arrow. 


CaSssELL, Petrrer, anp Garin, Ludgate-hill, London. 


NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Ready This Day, PART I., price 7d , 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
THE CONTENTS OF WHICH 


WILL RANGE OVER EVERY USEFUL 
AND ENTERTAINING SUBJECT 


CALCULATED TO MAKE IT 
INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOME. 


4 HANDSOME STEEL ENGRA VING, 
J. . 
with each of Part I. of CASSELL'S FAMILY 
MAGAZI 

°° Full of C — — Pamity MaGazine 

Prospectuses of CA ws free from 


Casse.., Perresr, and — ——— London. 


1 4 


NEW HISTORY. 


Ready This Day, PART I., price 7d., 
CASSELL’S HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES. 


Profusely and accurately Illustrated 
throughout with 
Maps, Plans, &c. 


With PART I. ia issued, free 


CIM FATHERS 


by CHARLES LUG 
Cass, Perrer, and — Ludgate-hill, London. 


Now ready, 
THE QUIVER for DECEMBER. 
BEING PART 110, PRICE 6d. 

Norx.— Te ing Part (Part CIX. ), forming 
the First Part of the New Volume, has been re 
printed, and copies can now be had at all Book- 
sellers. 


of charge, a 
80 The LANDING of the PIL- 
the ORIGINAL PAINTING 


CasseL., Perrer, and GATLrix, Ladgate-hill, London. 


. S MAGAZINE. No. 182. 
For Decempgr. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
„ Me By the Asatidbee of Cnc 
a t 1 ter 
2. “ Sonnet.” By Mrs — bie 
3. “Ismailia.” By Thomas Hughes. ‘ 
4. “ Castle * Irish Home Thirty Years 
Ago.” Chapter XX 
5.“ Notes on Rome.” By R. F. Burton, F.R.G.8. 
II. Actualities. III. Tiber. 
6. “On the Extract from an Old Play in Hamlet.“ By 
7 — * MS. d W 
. “Our an ho Mutil * 
in utilated it.“ By 


We ee By A. G. Stapleton. 
“ Lessons Learned in tern Coun 1 
ties“ By Rev. 
. “In Borrowdale.” By T. Hum Ward. 
. Letter to the Editor, by the uthor of “ Prussia and 
the Vatican.” 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


Price 2s. 6d., Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


— 


CONTENTS ron DECEMBER. 
? ion.” By Lightfoot. First 
— By Julian Hawthorne. II. Of Gam- 


1 


gay The TWELFTH EDITION of the CONT - 
RARY REVIEW for Ocroser, containing Mr. 
Gladstone’s Article on“ RITUALISM,” is now ready. 


Alexander Strahan, 12, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


HE HEXAGLOT BIBL y 
T — — hed bon 


Full Prospectuses, with — gratis. 
Dickinson and Higham, Farringdon-street, E. C. 


| London 


Wood Engravings, | ted 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELLA. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
M* STORY. By Mrs. Macqvor, Author of 
„Putty.“ Se. 


LIZZIE. By Lady Durrus Harpy. 
A charming and interesting story. Court Journal. 
HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of St. 
Olave’s.” 
“ A work of uncommon interest. —Grsphic. 


DARKNESS and DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 
Anniz Grant. Dedicated to the Ducness or 
EDINBURGH. 2 vols. 

THE UNKIND WORD. By 3 Author of 
“John Halifax.” Cheap Edition. „ bound and 
Illustrated. 


Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


SONS 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s. cloth, 
A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE 
IV. and KING WILLIAM IV. By the late Charles 
C. F. Greville, „Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry e, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
London: LONGMAN and CO. 
T NELSON AND 
0 NEW BOOKS. 
Uniform with “ The Bird.” 
HE INSECT. By Jour MICHELET, Author 
of History of France,” The Bird,” Ke. With One 
Hundred and Forty Illustrations Drawn 8 ſor — 
Edition by G1acomeELtt, and Engraved by Rouget, Ber 
veiller, Méau'le, Jonnard, Whymper, Sargent, and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial Svo, cloth, richly gilt. Price 
10s, 6d. 

“The Insect” is one of the four remarkable works in 
which the late M. Michelet embodies the results of a loving 
and persevering study of Nature. These works are abso- 
y lutely unique ; the poetry of Science was never before illus- 

on so large a scale, or with so much vividness of fancy 
or in so eloquent a style. The aspects of Nature were never 
before examined with so strong an enthusiasm or so definite 
an individuality—with so eager a desire to identify them 
with the feelings, hopes, and aspirations of humanity, 

By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of Old Jack,” &c. 

TORIES of ANIMAL SAGACITY. With Six 
Illustrations 12 Weir. Crown 8vo, 
extra, gilt edges. - 
RECKED on a REEF ; or, * 
among tbe Auckland Islands. A True 


Months 
. By 


F. E. Rarnat. With Forty ee by Neu- 


ville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


HE HUNTER and the TRAPPER in NORTH 
AMERICA; or, Romantic Adventures in Field and 
Forest. By Benepict Revoir. With a he Eighty 


Engravings, Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 
By ARTHUR MANGIN, Author of “ Mysteries of the 
* Ocean,” &c. 


ARTH and Its TREASURES: A Descri 
ol the Metallic and Mineral Wealth of Nature. 
W. H. Davenport Adams. With 
vings. Post vo, cloth extra. 


WO YEARS in EAST AFRICA : Adventures 


in Abyssinia and Nubia, with a a Nay cama 
of the . BY Emits Jonveaux. With Two LN and 
extra. 


upwards of Forty Engravmgs. Post 8vo, cloth 
Price 3s. 


HE MONSTERS of she DEEP, and Curiosities 
of Anecdotes, Traditi 


OCEAN and its WON DERS. 


3 With Sixty Engravings, Post gvo, 


AIRY FRISKET; or, Peeps at Insect Life. 


By A. L. O. E. With upwards of Fift Engraving. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 64. . 


T. NELSON and SONS, 
Lonpon, Epinsuresa, and New Tonk. 


RGANS.—ORGANS BUILT and SUPPLIED 
at short notice, and at MODERATE —— of the best 
material and w and voiced to produce 
a en mellow tone. For estimates, 
apply to— 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Organ Builders, Bridgwater. 
Established 1837. 


Alterations, Tuning, and Repairs contracted for. 


ECONDHAND ORGAN FOR SALE, in good 
condition. It hes Fourteen Stops, Great and Swell 
Organs, Double-Action Bellows. Must be sold to make 


f larger instru —F to 
— Organ Builder, Bridg water oe 


